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YOUNG WOMAN WOULD LIKESITUATION, 
linen room, office assistant, or position of trust. 
No objection to seashore. Address No. 20, this Office. 
OUNG WOMAN WANTS POSITION AS 
housekeeper, or companion. Willing to travel. 
Address No. 21, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ANTED.—A PERSON AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
and also to instruct two small children. 
Address B., Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. 
Address FRIEN D, 1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, ai 
pe. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
will be held in the Lecture Room, 15th and Race Streets, 
on Second-day, Third month 14, 1898, at 8 o’clock. 

PROGRAM. 


**An Evening with Quaker Poets.” 
All are invited. 


ISABEL CHAMBERS. 
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HENRY C. ELLIS, 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 
Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 
House and Sign Painting. 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 112 N. TENTH ST 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing atvended to 


Carpenters, Buitpers, AND ConTRACTORS. 
t125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
Themeee Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


~ SWARTHMORE. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit Apply to 

Davip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


‘Me CLEES GALLERIES> 


J €-Me CLEES-#CO~LTO- 


"PHILADELPHIA: 


*1518 CHESTNUT ST- 


‘Picture ‘Dealers- 
‘Frame Manufarturers- 
OLD * PRINTS 


GTUDENTs of art, literature, or history find an 
“inexhaustible store of illustrations in the great col 
lection of the Soute PuotoGrapnu Co., of Boston, for 
which we are agents. Scenes of travel in all countries ; 
castles, cathedrals, and cities of Europe; portraits of 
royalty and celebrities of all times, past and present ; re- 
productions of famous art works, old and new; these are 
a partonly. With such a collection to draw upon, illus- 
trating becomes an absorbing pleasure. 


SoME RECENT PICTURES. 


** London to York,’’ a scene in the old coach- 
ing days, by W. Dendy Sadler. The parlor of 
the inn; “ ‘Time’s up!” calls the guard. 

‘* The Offer of Marriage,’’ an etching from the 
painting by W. Dendy Sadler. 


‘* Vespertina Quies,’’ a fine engraving from 
the painting by Burne-Jones. 


A COLLECTION of paintings in oil and water 
colors by W. Livineston Henperson, mainly 
historical landscapes of England, Scotland, and 
Germany, is now on exhibition in our galleries 
No charge for admission. 
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‘The Old Arm Chair” 

has been 
made historical, in song and story. When 
you buy an armchair you want to select 
the kind that lasts a lifetime. We have 
that kind. You can tell its lasting quali- 
ties just as soon as you have seen it. 
Different prices for different material, but 
all as low as honest furniture can possibly 


be sold. 


SHAFFER’S, 


927 Arch Street. 
Formerly 1216 Market Street 


Please mention FrRienvs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACESTS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and fits for 

college 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, _ } p.. .., 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j /7icihaés. 
Circulars on Application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of oe Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifai, 


George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Puptis or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 


miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 

course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 

ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 

attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifai, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa 


Swarthmore 
Grammar Swarthmore, Pa. 
School 

Primary, Intermediate, High School, 


and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends 
Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college Joard and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences 
For particulars, address 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


’ 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. 
re-opened 
NintH Montu 277TH, 1897. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordially invited 
o avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from 
without the city and young Friends boarding in the city 
eing particularly desired to do so, 

The rooms are designed to be 

A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 
MATTERS. 


The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES HOOD. 











“Striking and Valuable,” 


JESUS, “OURS ierectacences. 
THE CARPENTER 
or NAZARETH. 


** Joseph the Dreamer,’’ and 
**A Child’s Religion.’’ 


LONGMANS, London; SCRIBNERS, New York, 
and all Booksellers. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her Journal, and 
Selections from her Writings. 


r2mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
$1.00, postage paid. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Corner rsth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW BOOKLETS. 


Among the Rushes. 
What is the World. 
Not Changed but Glorified. 


Above are uniform with 


Peter Noddy. 

Tommy’s Friend. 

The Seed and the Prayer. 
What the Sparrow Chirps. 
Light After Darkness. 

My Times Are in Thy Hands. 
Thou Art My God. 


Making ten in the set. Price, 5 cents each ; 
full set 45 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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President of Haverford College 
This is a history der'ved from public records, meeting minutes, 
@ private letters, and other original sources, of the connection of Friends 
with the government of Pennsylvania, from 1682 to 1756. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on the receipt of price, $1.50; or your 
bookseller will procure it from the publisher, 


A. J. FERRIS, 29 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
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Housekeeping Linens 
—offered this week at special], 
inviting prices. 


Bleached Damask 
60-inch, extra heavy, 50 cents a yard. 
66-inch, extra heavy, 75 cents a yard. 
68-inch, extra heavy and fine, $1 a yard. 


Napkins 

18 by 18 inches, fine full bleached, $1.0 
a dozen. 

20 by 20 inches, extra fine, full bleached, 
$2.00 a dozen. 

24 by 24 inches, extra heavy, full bleached, 
$2.50 a dozen. 

66-inch heavy Cream Damask, 50 cents 
a yard. 

Towels 

22 by -42 inches, fine Huck, hemmed 
Damask border, 25 cents each. 

22 by 45 inches, fine Huck, fringed Dam- 
ask border, 25 cents each. 

24 by 50 inches, Cream Bath Towels, 
extra heavy, 20 cents each. 

18-inch all-linen Glass Toweling, 8 cents 
a yard. 

18-inch all-linen heavy Barnsley Crash, 
12%4-cent quality, at 10 cents a yard. 
Remnants of Table Linens, Crashes, 

Butcher's, Pillow and Sheeting Linens at 


| 25 per cent. below regular price. 
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A lot of fine Table Cloths and Napkins, 
soiled, at 25 per cent. below regular prices. 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention 


Address orders to Department “ C.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 1844. \ 
The Journal, 1873. 








A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
X. 

I sHouLtp say to all Friends trying to do mission 
work that any one going out under the uame of Christ, 
who has not in his heart the vital essence of the Truth, ts 
sure to bring harm to the cause. 


GILBERT GILKES. 
From the proceedings of the Friends’ Conference on For- 
eign Missions, at Darlington, England, Ninth month, 1896. 
The speaker had been visiting South Africa, and inspecting 
the mission work among the Kaffir tribes. 


TRUE REST. 
Gop sends sometimes a stillness in our life, 
The bivouac, the sleep, 
When on the silent battlefield the strife 
Is hushed in slumber deep ; 
When wearied hearts exhausted sink to rest, 
Remembering nor the struggle nor the quest. 


He giveth rest more perfect, pure, and true 
While we his burden bear : 

It springeth not from parted pain, but through 
The accepted blessing there ; 

The lesson pondered o'er with thoughtful eyes, 

The faith that sees in all a meaning wise. 


Deep in the heart of pain, God's hand hath set 
A hidden rest and bliss : 
Take as his gift the pain, the gift brings yet 
A truer happiness. 
God's voice speaks through it all the high behest 
That bids his people enter into rest. 
—Lucy Fletcher. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS: ANNA 
MARIA FOX. 
BY THOMAS HODGKINS, D. C. L. 

sy the death of Anna Maria Fox, of Falmouth,* an 
interesting chapter of social and intellectual life has 
been closed. 
biographical memoir of my dear kinswoman, but rath- 
er in the hope that I may convey to my younger read- 
ers some idea of the circle in which she moved, and of 
her influence upon it, that I write these ‘“‘ Memories.” 

My first visit to Falmouth was nearly fifty years 
ago, in 1848. How well I remember my first view 
of that wonderful landlocked harbor, spread out as 
a map before me as I crossed the hill above Penryn; 
the streets of the town, which are narrow at this day, 
but were then even more ludicrously narrow; and the 
mail-coach dashing through them while the driver 
cracked his whip and the red-coated guard sounded 


*She died at ‘«Penjerrick,’’ near Falmouth, England, 
Eleventh month 18, 1897, aged 81 years. 
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his horn. Then the boundless hospitality of all the 
Falmouth Friends; and, lastly, the quiet little meet- 
ings in the old-fashioned meeting-house. At the head 
of the meeting sat two Friends, a mother and a son, 
the former a minister, the latter an elder—Elizabeth 
Fox, and her son Robert Were Fox. The mother was 
rather a fragile-looking old lady, verging upon eighty, 
dressed, of course, in the orthodox Quaker costume 
cylindrical bonnet and (I think) white silk shawl, but 
all of best material, and scrupulously neat. The son 
was already elderly, near the end of his sixth decade. 
His noble forehead was almost bald, but, with his 
strongly-marked black eyebrows and _ beautifully 
carved profile, he was still and always to uttermost old 
age a strikingly handsome man. One knew that this 
plain “ Friend,” who sat with his mother at the head 
of the meeting, was a Fellow of the Royal Society, the 
improver if not the inventor of the dipping-needle, and 
author of some valuable papers on the relation of mag- 
netic currents to the distribution of mineral veins in 
the earth’s crust. This knowledge made it all the 
more charming to see the tender deference and respect 
with which, when the family gathered up after meet- 
ing, at the “ Bank House,” Elizabeth Fox’s home, he, 
the eminent man of science, himself already a grand- 
father, spoke to his mother, the honored head of the 
clan. 

The two Friends whose appearance I have at- 
tempted to describe were the grandmother and the 
father of Anna Maria Fox, who has just died at the 
age of eighty-one. I like to think that, having known 
Elizabeth Fox, | have seen six generations of the same 
family; for the great-great-great-grandchildren of that 
venerable lady will before long be out of the nursery. 

I must not tarry too long over that earlier genera- 
tion, but I wish I could give my readers a picture of 
the plainly yet daintily dressed little woman who sat 
on that day at the head of Falmouth meeting. So 
slight-looking (according to my remembrance of her) 
she was, and yet so strong: certainly an illustration of 
the truth of the maxim that the mothers of remarkable 
men are generally themselves remarkable. She was 
married very young; her eldest son was only twenty 
years younger than herself, and she was left a widow 
at fifty; her husband (R. W. Fox, Sr.) having died 
suddenly at an inn in Devonshire when they were 
traveling up to London to attend the “ Yearly Meet- 
ing.” Yet, left thus in middle life with a family of ten 
children growing up around her, she faced her duties 
bravely. With the help of that wise, studious eldest 
son, she not only governed her household, but had a 
voice of some power in the management of the family 
business. In earlier days while her husband was still 
living, there were many times when a hostile visit from 


French cruisers was hourly expected. There was a 
quiet farm-house, some miles from Falmouth, which 
belonged to the Fox family, and to which Elizabeth 
ox had planned to carry her children as soon as the 
French guns should be heard in the bay. 

Of the ten children of Robert W. and Elizabeth 
Fox, I will only mention the four sons who lived to 
old age, and all of whom I have known. They were 
certainly an extraordinary group of men, not least be- 
cause of their very different characters. There was 
first Robert Were Fox, F.R.S., of whom I have already 
spoken—steady, cautious, accurate, methodical, just 
the type of the patiently plodding English man of sci- 
Then came Joshua, as unlike Robert as it is 
possible to imagine—“ a child of nature,” living with 
his three daughters a sort of hermit-life (if one may 
think of a hermit with daughters) in his beautiful wil 
derness of Trewedna, feeding his birds, which flew 
fearlessly about him and picked the crumbs from be- 
tween his lips, in all things a poet except that he never 
Then Alfred, 
large-hearted, genial British merchant, but also keenly 
interested in scientific discoveries, a good mathema 
tician, and a mineralogist of some eminence. And, 
lastly, Charles, whose intellectual range was in some 
respects the widest of all the brothers; for, though not 
an original worker like Robert, he kept himself thor 
oughly au courant with all the scientific discoveries of 
his day, read all that was best in general literature, was 
a judge of paintings, had an extensive knowledge of 
history, and in his later years especially was an earnest 
student of whatever conduced to the better under- 
standing of the Bible. 

I must not, however, be tempted to diverge into the 
interesting lives of these men and their descendants, 
My object is not to write the history of the Fox fam- 
ily, but only to indicate the kind of influences which 
helped to form the characters of Anna Maria Fox and 
her more famous sister. Her father married, in 1814, 
Maria, daughter of Robert Barclay, of Bury Hill. The 
new bride, whose mother was one of the Gurneys of 
Norwich, was one of that band of cousins among 
whom Joseph John Gurney and Elizabeth Fry were 
the most conspicuous, who, having been brought up in 
a wealthy and rather worldly circle, when they came 
to the parting of the ways made their choice for down- 
right earnest Christianity, and incidentally for Quak- 
erism with all its crosses and social self-denials. Maria 
Fox was a minister in the Society of Friends, gentle 
and acceptable, but by no means so powerful as her 
namesake of Tottenham, who was one of the most elo- 
quent female preachers that the Society of Friends has 
produced. “Aunt Robert” was, however, no mere 
pietist, but entered heartily into the intellectual inter- 
ests of the circle into which she was brought by her 
marriage. Though not exactly “a learned lady,” she 
had received the sound and solid education which was 
at that day rather conspicuously the special privilege 
of the daughters of wealthy Friends, and her influence 
on her children’s education was always of a stimulat- 
ing kind—perhaps, according to our present notions, 
rather too stimulating, for these were the days of Miss 
* Edgeworth’s stories, and Mrs. Marcet’s “ Conversa- 
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(1 believe) wrote two lines of verse, 
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tions,” and Joyce’s “ Scientific Dialogues,” and there 
was something of the atmosphere of the forcing-house 
in many Friendly homes. 

Robert Were Fox had three children: 

1. Anna Maria, who was born February aist, 1816, 

2. Robert Barclay, born in 1817. 

3. Caroline, born on the same day as Queen Vic 

toria, May 24th, 1819. 

The fact that the brother came between them, and 
that there was a difference of three years in their ages, 
must at first have somewhat separated the work and 
the play of the two sisters; but naturally as they grew 
up to womanhood this difference disappeared; and, in 
fact, Caroline, who had the more philosophical and 
critical mind of the two, rather took the lead of her 
sister in all literary discussions and literary friendships, 
whilst in artistic faculty Anna Maria remained for 
most, But, though it is impossible to avoid thus com 
paring the powers of the two sisters, it may be truly 
said that there was never any shade of rivalry between 
them. They were very different: in many respects it 
might be said that each had what the other lacked, but 
it was truly a marriage of the heart which welded them 
together. Their friends always thought of them and 
talked of them as one blended personality: “Anna 
Maria and Caroline”; and so we can again 
speak of them now that death has joined what fo: 
twenty-seven years he had put asunder, The bright 
patience with which the surviving sister bore her lony 
widowhood (for such it really was after Caroline’: 
death) is not the least noble side of her character, 

Growing up in the stimulating, intellectual atmo 
sphere of Falmouth with her father’s scientific friend 
watching the unfolding of this young and eager inte! 
lect, Anna Maria Fox accomplished a feat which is 
I should think, unique in the story of feminine achieve 
ment, At the age of seventeen she was the virtua! 
founder of a scientific institution which lasts to this 
day, and which has powerfully influenced the intellec 
tual development of her native county. It was, I be 
lieve, after a visit with her father to an early meeting 
of the British Association that she formed a plan for 
the creation of a society which should foster habits o/ 
study, stimulate invention, and raise the standard of 
art in Cornwall. For this purpose, not only lectures 
were to be delivered, but there was to be a yearly ex- 
hibition, both of pictures and of manifold mechanical 
inventions, especially those connected with the two 
great industries of Cornwall, the fisheries and the 
mines. This was the origin of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society, which held its first exhibition in 
the autumn of 1833, beforé its originator had cele- 
brated her eighteenth birthday, and which, having con- 
tinued its annual exhibition, without interruption and 
with great success from that time till the present, 
shows still no signs of decay. 

To us who since 1851 have been almost surfeited 
with industrial exhibitions, the thought of founding 
this society in Cornwall may seem a very obvious one. 
But in 1833 the scheme had all the freshness of abso- 
lute novelty; and I believe I am correct in saying that 
even the Great Exhibition of 1851, the prolific parent 
of so many similar gatherings, was itself in a certain 
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sense the child of the Falmouth Polytechnic. True, to | 
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The thought perhaps suggests itself to some minds, 


the late Prince Consort is rightly attributed the first | ‘“ Since the Journal of the younger sister was so full 


public proposal to hold such an exhibition, but I have 
heard that the late Robert Hunt, the author of “ Pan 
thea,” who had been first brought into notice by the 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, and who had gone up 
to London to make his way there as a man of science, 
first suggested the idea to his princely patron. 

Of course such an important scheme as the found- 
ing of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society could not have 
heen carried into effect without powerful assistance to 
its young projector, Her father, with characteristic 
modesty, remained very much in the background, but 
several influential members of the county aristoctacy, 
foremost among them Sir Charles Lemon, and his 
brother-in-law Lord de Dunstanville, gave a hearty 
and life-long support to the new Society, and to them 
in great measure its success ought to be attributed 
lhe relation of the Fox clan to the hereditary lan | 
owners and nobility of their native county was very 
creditable to both parties. There were mutual courtesy 
and hearty co-operation for good ends without sacri 
fice of independence on the one side, or airs of patron 
age on the other, Any one who is acquainted with 
the curious phenomena of English social life, and who 
knows how absurdly wide is the chasm which some 
times yawns between “ ‘Town " and “ County,” will ad 
mit that Science in this case did a good work in bring 
ing together kindred spirits whom a foolish class cis 
tinction might otherwise have kept separate, 


Soon after the foundation of the Polytechnic So 
ciety the celebrated journals began to be written 


Their origin was a curious one, ‘The two sisters were, 
| imagine, a little short of pocket-money, and their 
father offered them each an extra guinea if they wou'd 
keep a faithful chronicle of the events which happened 
in each year. Begun in this way for so trifling a re 
ward, the journals became before long objects of in 
tense affection to their writers for their own sakes. 
The hours of study in the morning, the hours given up 
to social claims in the afternoon and evening, must 
not be trenched upon; so, after an interesting day, far 
into the small hours of the night the sisters would sit 
up filling those wonderful little volumes with records 
of conversations in which they had shared, reflections 
on books that they had read, or sometimes notes of 
sermons to which they had listened. The habit thus 
formed was kept up till late in middle life, long after 
the offered guinea had lost its attractive power; and 
often, I should think, must the patient journalists have 
laughed together over the paltry reward which first 
lured them into a path which they found so pleasant. 

It is out of Caroline’s journal thus written that a 
small percentage of interesting extracts was culled 
and given to the world under the title of ‘““ Memories 
of Old Friends,” a book which has had thousands of 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic. Many persons 
have come from far, in some cases even from America, 
to visit the home of the writer of these ‘““ Memories ;’ 
and in one instance at least some enthusiastic readers 
took up their permanent residence at Falmouth, that 
the place which had been her home might be theirs 
also. 








of interest, would it not be well that the elder sister's 
also should in the same way be given to the world ?” 
This, however, is out of the question, as Anna Maria 
has left express injunctions that no word of her jour- 
nals is to be published. Even had this not been the 
case, however, | doubt whether the publication would 
have been desirable. For, as I have before hinted, the 
intellectual qualities of the two sisters were essentially 
different. In Caroline there was great subtlety of per- 
ception, and—though readers of her published Journal 
may hardly recognize it—a decided tendency to sar 
casm, not ill-natured, but pungent enough to make 
her rather formidable to the general run of her ac- 
quaintance, In her later years, though she never lost 
her quiet perception of the ludicrous, this tendency to 
sarcasm was kept under strong restraint; but its ex 
istence, and the keen insight from which it sprang, 
were the qualities which made her little “ thumb-nail 
sketches ” of character so graphic and so precious, 

\nna Maria, on the other hand, with all her bril 
lianey of intellect, had an essentially uncritical nature, 
and was under no temptation to be sarcastic. She 
saw all that was good in 
people whom she met, but she was almost blind to the 
bad; she was apt to credit them with as much earnest 
ness of purpose, as keen an intellectual appetite as she 
herself possessed; and she was thus too ineurably op 
timistic to be an accurate judge of character, Prob 
ably, therefore, the result of her midnight labors, 
though bright, genial, and sympathetic, would be 
much less valuable in the eyes of strangers than the 
work of her keener eyed sister Caroline, 

(Conclusion to follow, ) 


she could not help seeing 


THE “ UNDERGROUND RAILROAD.” 
BY EDWARD H, MAGILL, LL.D, 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

[ Am informed by John S. Brown, now of Swarthmore, 
formerly for many years editor of the “Bucks County 
Intelligencer,” that some time in 1837, he having fin- 
ished his apprenticeship, and living with his mother 
in Plumstead during the temporary absence of his 
father in the West, he was one day in Doylestown on 
business, and as he passed the Temperance Hotel, then 
kept by his brother-in-law, Kirk J. Price, Mr. Price 
stepped out and asked him, in a somewhat mysterious 
manner, to keep a sharp lookout as he passed a corn- 
field along Academy Lane, and a passenger would pre- 
sent herself, whom he was to take to the house of 
Charles and Martha Smith, in Plumstead (Martha be- 
ing his father’s sister), ask no questions, and leave her 
in their care. He did as directed, and soon saw a 
woman looking cautiously out from between the corn 
rows, stopped and took her in, conveyed her to the 
house of his aunt, and they gladly received her and no 
doubt forwarded her on her way to the next Under- 
ground station at either Quakertown or Stroudsburg. 
In that way, he says, he became for one day a con- 
ductor on the Underground Railroad. 

From Isaac Warner, of Hatboro, I learn that his 
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father’s house was one of the stations of the Under- 
ground Railroad, and that slaves would frequently 
stop there, hire out in the neighborhood for a few days, 
and then be directed with, of course, the necessary let- 
ters and needed aid, to the house of the father of 
Isaac’s first wife, Richard Moore, of Quakertown, 
whose home has already been described as the last and 
one of the most important stations in the northern 
part of our county. This was during the thirties, early 
in the history of regular anti-slavery organizations. 
About 1835 one Joe Smith, who had worked for Isaac 
Warner’s father some two years, being one of that 
large number who did not care to be forwarded. to 
Canada, went to Byberry and engaged with a Mr. 
Walton there, and soon after married a free woman, 
by whom he had two children. Early in the spring of 
1837 or 1838, learning that his master was seeking him 
in the neighborhood, he was at once sent on to 
Quakertown, of course, to the care of Richard Moore. 
Shortly after, Isaac informs me, the wife and children 
were sent to his father’s house, where he had them 
covered up in a wagon with plenty of straw, and 
started with them to Quakertown. He was directed 
to stop nowhere on the road for fear of detection, and 
to take with him a bucket in the wagon to water his 
horses at some stream on the road. If enquired of on 
the way, he was to say that he was going to Richard 
Moore’s pottery, the abundance of straw in the wagon 
being, of course, supposed to be for packing the wares 
on his return. He made the journey without molesta- 
tion, united the man and his family, and they were 
promptly forwarded to Canada on the Underground 
Railroad, by the usual route. 

I will now briefly state the case with which our 
family have been quite familiar. Rachel Moore was a 
slave near Elkton, Maryland, more than fifty years 
ago. She was manumitted by her master, and received 
free papers from the court at Elkton. I had hoped to 
present these papers, as they were long carefully cher- 
ished in her possession, but they have been mislaid 
since her death. She had six children who were still 
slaves, and succeeded in carrying all of these off, and 
bringing them North, aided by the Underground Rail- 
road. As usual, they traveled only by night, resting 
in concealment during the day. Think of a mother 
starting unaided, with her six children, to a distant 
and unknown country, seeking for her children the 
blessings of freedom which she had already acquired! 
They sometimes met with friends who took them in 
and cared for them during the day, and sent them on 
at night. Sometimes they were less fortunate, and 
spent the day of anxious concealment all alone. The 
first names that I have of those with whom they 
stopped are a family of Lewises, with whom they 
spent two days at Phoenixville, and who then sent 
them on in a wagon at night to a friend named Pax- 
son, near Norristown, who afterwards took them into 
Norristown to the house of that well known Friend of 
the slave, Jacob J. Paxson, where they remained two 
weeks. From there they were forwarded to the home 
of W. H. Johnson, where homes were found for the 
four eldest children in the families of Thomas Paxson, 
Joseph Fell, Edward Williams and John Blackfan. 
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Rachel, with her two youngest children, came to the 
home of my father, Jonathan P. Magill, where they 
remained for several years. I am indebted to Fanny, 
one of these children, for the details of this account. 
The Christiana tragedy, sometimes known as the 
Gorsuch murder case, which occurred in 1851, and was 
one of the early test cases of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
which was passed in 1850, is too well known to re- 
quire an extended description here; but I may say that 
[ am credibly informed that some of the slaves con- 
cerned in that tragedy passed through the upper end 
of our county, by way of Norristown, and were re- 
ceived and cared for by Richard Moore, at Quaker- 
town. Dr. Smedley, in his interesting history of the 
Underground Railroad in Chester and Lancaster 
counties, gives quite a full account of this case, and 
speaks of three principal actors in it, Parker, Pinckney 
and Johnson, as passing through Quakertown. But 
there was another of these fugitives who passed over 
much of our Underground Railroad, in this county, 
as | have learned from the lips of an actor in the case 
within a few weeks. This man was brought by a 
Friend to Philadelphia on a Sixth-day evening, soon 
after the Christiana riot, probably by previous ar- 
rangement with William Lloyd, of Dolington. Wil- 
liam, being in market on that evening, arranged to 
take the slave home with him and then send him on 
toward the North. He agreed to do this, knowing 
full well the heavy penalty of $2000 fine and six 
months’ imprisonment to which the new law would 
make him liable if detected. The country being 
aroused by the tragedy at Christiana, and pursuit and 
search being therefore especially to be feared, William 
started home late on Seventh-day, covering his man 
completely with straw in the back part of his covered 
wagon. On approaching home during the night he 
took the slave to a colored family whom he knew, liv- 
ing in a small house in the edge of a wood on the New- 
town and Yardleyville pike, close by Janney’s dam. 
The next morning he sent for Henry M. Twining 
(from whose lips I received this account a few weeks 
ago), and asked him to call at the house of the colored 
man near Janney’s dam and take on toward the North 
on First-day night the colored man whom he had 
brought the day before from Philadelphia. He took 
the proper conveyance that night and drove him to the 
house of my father, Jonathan P. Magill, of Solebury, 
arriving there considerably after midnight. When 
called up by Henry’s knocking, father and mother 
were both much startled, and seemed to hesitate for a 
few moments what to do, but my sister Rebecca, the 
only other member of the family then at home, came 
to the door of their room and said, “We cannot do 
anything but admit them and take care of the fugi- 
tive.’ So they came in and were kept over night, 
Henry M. Twining returning home in the morning 
with the assurance that the slave would be cared for 
and promptly forwarded and aided on his way to the 
North. Later the word came that he was safe in Can- 
ada, and he doubtless went from our home either to 
Richard Moore’s or took the more eastern Strouds- 
burg route, perhaps going up from New Hope in the 
stage line that was then running between New Hope 
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and Easton. (I may say here in passing that it must 
have been by this stage line, with letters either to the 
Vails or to Jacob Singmaster, of Stroudsburg, that, 
when quite a small boy, I sent forward three men and 
two women, as I remember, driving these five colored 
people to New Hope, and putting them in the care of 
the stage driver, paying their fare to some point to the 
North). 

If it be asked why I did not learn afterwards by 
what route the colored man brought by H. M. 
Twining was sent on, I would say that I was absent in 
Brown University all of that year, never afterward liv- 
ing at home, and I have no idea that either my parents 
or my sister, Rebecca, knew it was one of the slaves 
from Christiana that they were sending on, and would 
not therefore distinguish him from various others sent 
on, in that anxious year, either to Quakertown or 
Stroudsburg. 

I proceed now to state the outline of the case of the 
slave Jane Johnson (which case was connected with 
the imprisonment of Passmore Williamson), as she 
passed on her way North over a part of the Under- 
ground road of Bucks county. For the facts in this case 
| am indebted to a paper prepared a few years since 
for the Historical Society of Montgomery County by 
Dr. Hiram Corson, of Norristown, after he was 
ninety-one years of age, a paper full of interesting rem- 
iniscences of the Anti-Slavery movement, and those 
most prominently engaged in it, which paper wil! 
probably be given to the public at an early day. 

Jane Johnson and her two boys, seven and eleven 
years of age, were brougt to Philadelphia by their 
masters,amannamed Wheeler, of Virginia,then United 
States Minister to Nicaragua. Learning that they had 
arrived on a steamer lying at Walnut Street wharf and 
soon to sail on to New York, William Still and Pass- 
more Williamson, of Philadelphia, found means to in- 
form the slave that being brought to Pennsylvania by 
her master she was free by the laws of our state. She 
thereupon made her escape from the boat with her two 
little boys, and they were secreted by anti-slavery 
friends in Philadelphia. Still and Williamson were 
tried before Judge Kane for the abduction or attempt- 
ed abduction of a slave. When Williamson was re- 
quired by the judge to produce the slave in court he 
could not do so, as the mother and her boys had been 
aided by friends in making their way to Boston, where 
they were kept concealed. Williamson was then con- 
signed to prison on the frivolous charge of “ contempt 
of court.” As the case proceeded and the false testi- 
mony of the master seemed likely to imperil the case 
of the slave, the great risk was incurred of having Jane 
Johnson brought from Boston to confront him with 
her testimony. The public feeling was wrought up to 
a very high pitch, and there was danger of collision in 
the court, the United States District Attorney declar- 
ing that he would take the slave before she left the 
court room, and the state authorities declaring that he 
should not. But she quietly left the room unmolested 
after her clear and impressive testimony was given, 
and was accompanied in her carriage by James Miller 
McKim, Secretary of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, Lucretia Mott, and an intrepid officer named 
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| George Corson. A carriage load of officers also fol- 
lowed them as a guard. Soon after she was brought 
to the house of George Corson, of Plymouth, where 
she received kindly care. I will give the conclusion 
of the case in the words of Dr. Hiram Corson: 
“Mahlon Linton and wife, Abolitionists, of Bucks 
county, happened to be on a visit to George Corson 
and family, and it was concluded that a son of George 
Corson, then only eleven or twelve years of age, but 
now Dr. E. M. Corson, of Norristown, should, with a 
carriage having Jane in it, as he did not know the 
road, closely follow Mahlon Linton’s carriage through 
the night to Mr. Linton’s home beyond Newtown, in 
Bucks county. After dark they started, and _ all 
through the night went on, reaching this second Un- 
derground station, Mr. Linton’s home, before the 
morning dawned. From there she was helped on to 
Canada, where her two boys had been already sent.” 
Dr. Corson’s paper contains numerous references 
to interesting cases of slaves who were passed on by 
him either to Richard Moore, in Quakertown, to W. 
H. Johnson, in Buckingham, or to Mahlon B. Linton, 
as in this case. It will be seen that the Underground 
Railroad, with its numerous stations and sub-stations, 
often pursued a very zigzag and irregular direction, 
sometimes to elude pursuit, and often acording to the 
convenience of the various agents of the road. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

UNDER DIVINE OR HUMAN LAW. 
THE two words, divine and human, have many mean- 
ings, but in the sense I wish to use them, they refer 
to man’s relative condition in life. Divine signifies 
appropriated to God, above what is human—God-like. 
Human means to have the attributes-of man,—literally 
a creation of the earth. In other words, they are spirit 
and matter, and are the combined forces in the life and 
character of man. He could not be a visible being 
without matter, neither could he be a responsible being 
without spirit. Hence, in his highest condition he 
should be a strong physical body, manifesting a power 
of divine experience, born of the Christ babe, and per- 
fected with a spiritual supremacy whence comes any 
other condition. Man could not be a responsible be- 
ing without the power of choice. Hence he comes 
into the world with this two-fold nature, and must 
choose for himself which is to be the governing prin- 
ciple. 

Again, we find him surrounded by many environ- 
ments, some of great value to his highest good, others 
that will dwarf his spiritual growth. Parentage has a 
strong bearing. There are three conditions that I see 
in this. One is that of merely training in the line of 
forms and ceremonies, another is the loose, careless 
way, as regards the spiritual impulse, teaching to care 
for that which will build up in the material life, and 
make a business character, at the sacrifice of the inner 
life principle, while the third is the one that must come 
home to each individual, as their responsibility to hu- 
manity, to their parentage. Thus, if the divine law has 
its proper place there will be fulfilled the prophecy of 
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Isaiah: “And all thy children shall be taught of the | TEACHING. 


Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children.” 
And this harmonizes with Jeremiah: “ And they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying, know the Lord, for all shall know 
me, from the least unto the greatest’ of them, saith the 
Lord.” Then all that anyone ought to do is to call the 
people to this inner Christ, this manifest Spirit of God 
in thy soul, my brother, or in my soul, not presuming 
to be a law for the body, or for an individual. Nay, ver- 
ily, this is a mistake, and anyone that does it is blinded 
by a self-righteous spirit, and stifles his own spiritual 
perception, and more, places a stumbling block in the 
way of the young. O God, thou knowest the striv- 
ings of the little ones, and thou will not allow their feet 
to slip in the narrow way that leads them up to a high- 
er condition and a purer life, so long as they look unto 
thee. 

There is a holy pattern, and we renew his language 
when under great trial, “ Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do.” It is the spirit of God that 
quickeneth the soul of man. There has been seen in 
spiritual uplifts the great mountain of truth and light, 
with an innumerable company of people at its base, 
compassing it, but only a few trying to climb the 
heights. Why are we content to circle round the old 
law and letter so long, not watching the pointings of 
our own soul compass, and not willing to direct others 
to theirs and leave them there? This is the fundamen- 
tal principle of our Society,—the Light Within, the 
Christ of God in each individual soul. Oh let us rather 
to this standard, and if it shakes off old forms that are 
dead and of no force, let them go. Out of the risen 
Lord there shall come forth a new life, and this shall 


guide into all truth. Mary G. Situ. 
Hoopeston, 1. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
THIRD MontH 13, 1898.—No. 11. 
RESPECT OF PERSONS. 

GOLDEN Text.—If ye fulfill the royal law, according to the 
scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, ye do 
well; but if ye have respect of persons, ye commit sin.— 
James 2: 8. 

Scripture reading : 

HISTORICAL. 

The “ Epistle of James” is generally supposed to 
have been written at Jerusalem, about A. D. 61, by 
James the Just, not long before his death. He was 
celebrated for his integrity and zeal. His relationship 
to Jesus Christ is involved in much doubt, but many 
believe there is strong reason for the opinion that he 
was literally the brother of Jesus. He was early a 
recognized leader of the Church, and presided over 
the council held at Jerusalem, an account of which is 
given in Acts, 15th chapter. 

The Epistle is one of the highest in value, aside 
from its attractive literary style, which is bold, rapid, 
terse, and figurative, abounding in much fine imagery. 
The first chapter is full of encouragement to those 
who are under trial, and one feels that it is drawn 
-from the writer's own experience, and that it is full of 
life and light. 


James 2: I-13. 


The lesson for to-day is one of deep searching, if 
we understand it aright, and perhaps many of us are 
more or less guilty of the sin here referred to. Not 
only in our deeds can we commit this sin, but it is 
potent in the thought we may be unconsciously cher- 
ishing, and a glance, an averted eye, or even a silence 
may reveal its existence as truly as though we should 
say, ‘‘ Sit here,”’ or ‘ Sit there.” 

Can we sincerely consider that ‘‘ whoever shal! 
keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, is 
guilty of all,” and not feel deeply the responsibility 
that rests upon us to be “ving exponents of the religion 
of Jesus Christ? Perhaps there is no better way to 
‘set a watch” upon our thoughts in this direction, 
than to accustom ourselves to make inquiry daily, 
nay, to bear it constantly in mind as we discharge our 
daily duties in social, business, or religious connections, 
whether we are so lifting up the Christ-ideal in our 
own lives, that every one with whom we come in 
slightest contact, near or remote, shall feel and ac- 
knowledge that ideal to be present. 

If we will take notice we shall find that we are 
always conscious of the true impression we have made, 
but do we always stop to care what that impression 
is, in the case of the stranger whom we may never 
meet again, or of one of inferior station in life when 
judged by the worldly standard ? 

If we are to be true disciples, true exponents of 
the Christ, we must be as particular to “stand with- 
out reproach” in the eyes of ‘ him of low estate,’’ or 
of no estate at all, as in the eyes of our most dearly 
loved friend. Only so can we fulfill the royal law— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

This does not mean we shall choose for our inti- 
mate friends those who will draw us away from our 
highest ideals, but it does mean that at all times our 
conduct shall be without pride, without ostentation, 
fair and just to all, as children of the same Heavenly 
Father. 

When we realize our great responsibility we some- 
times wish that our lives were so controlled that it 
would be impossible for us to make mistakes or be 
disobedient, but the Apostle James reminds us that 
‘Whosoever looketh into the perfect law of liberty,’’ 
(liberty to follow or not to follow the impressions 
made upon his soul by the spirit of God), “ and con- 
tinueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, but a 
doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in his 
deed.” 

Wisdom gained by observing the consequences of 
our mistakes, or through the suffering that ever fol- 
lows wilful disobedience, will quickly bring the sin- 
cere-hearted back into the way of life, and ultimately 
must bring even the most wayward when his burdens 
become greater than he can bear. Bodily suffering 
may be our portion, as it was with Job; mental 
anguish and discouragement, as it was with Elijah 
when he retired to the cave ; bodily, mental, spiritual 
trial may be ours as it was with the beloved Master, 
when the cry was forced from his Auman nature, “ If 
it be possible let this cup pass from me,” and again, 
‘“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
but if we remember the anointed One and his teach- 
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ing, and put our trust in the same Heavenly Father 
who directed his footsteps, we will be upheld, and find 
that he that is “‘ judged by the perfect law of liberty ”’ 
is indeed blessed when he “ condemneth not himself” 
in the things which he doeth. 


TEMPERANCE LESSON (FOR ADULT CLASSES.) 
THE NATION AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
(Condensed from an article by Aaron M. Powell. ) 


The relation between the national government and the liquor 
traffic is that of a great co-partnership. The business is ex- 
tensive and profitable. For its share the national government 
takes $1.10 per gallon on spirits distilled and $1.00 per barrel 
on beer brewed; the total being $113,809,211, for the year 
ending Sixth month 30, 1896. This constitutes, in effect, an 
influential bribe to the consciences of multitudes of otherwise 
good citizens. What such citizens would otherwise consent to 
prohibit and repress, they now, for the sake of revenue gain, 
tolerate, legalize, and sometimes encourage. The liquor in- 
ternal revenue is, practically, a great national bribery fund. 

The liquor traffic is recognized as a proper subject for leg- 
islation by State and nation. The State deals with local li- 
censing and regulation, or prohibits the traffic, while Congress, 
besides its revenue legislation applicable to the whole country, 


has also local jurisdiction and direct control in the District of | 


Columbia, the Territories, the national forts, arsenals, and 
dock-yards. Congress might, and ought to prohibit by law 
therein, both the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic bever- 
ages. As at present constituted, by authority of our citizens, 
it licenses and legalizes both the retail and wholesale traffic 
and the manufacture of such beverages. We have responsibil- 
ity for the nation’s attitude as well as for that of State, county, 
or town. It would be quite within the constitutional province 
of Congress to at once prohibit the traffic in the territories. 
Such action would greatly promote the best interests of their 
pioneer settlers; for nowhere are the ravages of drink more 
shocking than on the frontier, far removed from effective legal 
restraint of the individual. 

In addition to home manufacture there is annually a large 
importation of intoxicating beverages from foreign countries. 
This again produces large revenues in the form of customs 
duties, thus largely augmenting the national conscience bribery 
fund. Congress has power ‘‘to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, among the several States, and with the Indians."’ 
An injurious traffic it may prohibit altogether. It has been 
abundantly proved that alcoholic intoxicants, for beverage pur- 
poses, are inimical to the public welfare. For many years 
Congress has provided by law for the entire prohibition of the 
liquor traffic with the Indian tribes. It has held ‘‘ firewater"’ 
to be a dangerous factor among Indians. The records of 
ghastly crimes prove it to be dangerous also among white 
people, and its prohibition is good for whites as well as for 
Indians. 

In the public service intoxicating beverages are a proper 
subject of national legislation. All the great railway lines 
have rcognized the fact that for economic reasons they are 
justified in requiring of their employees, total abstinence, at 
least while on duty. For similar reasons Congress should 
make total abstinence essential for appointment to the public 
service, whether civil, military, or naval. 

The ultimate aim of opponents of the liquor traffic should 
be an amendment to the constitution prohibiting the manu- 
facture, importation, or sale of intoxicants in the national 
domain. Until this is done local prohibition will continue 
difficult if not impossible. 

An important help in the development of public opinion 
would be a thorough, impartial investigation and report upon 
the alcoholic liquor traffic, its relation to crime, pauperism, 
taxation, public health, morals, and general welfare by an 
official National Commission. Bills for such commission have 
passed the Senate seven times in the last twenty years but 
have been defeated in the House by the lobby of the great 
liquor oligarchy. 


Citizens should concentrate these in the following efforts (1) | 


to abolish the liquor internal revenue system ; (2) to abolish 
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the legalized liquor traffic in government territory ; (3) to 
secure a national prohibitory amendment. For these purposes 
without awaiting or antaganizing the development of a special 
political party there should be formed in the congressional dis- 
tricts electoral leagues for the definite purposes above set forth. 
Such leagues for a like purpose, composed of citizens of all 
parties, have proved effective in Great Britain. Why not 
with us? 

Suggestions.—Discuss the practical details necessary for 
the formation of such leagues. Prepare, sign, and forward to 
Congress petitions appropriate to all bills bearing on this 
subject, as well as resolutions by all appropriate organizations 
or gatherings. At present there are pending in Congress at 
least two bills (1) the Little bill, (2) the Ellis bill, prohibiting 
the sale of alcoholic stimulants in public buildings. General 
petitions for such prohibition in all public buildings will influ- 
ence the fate of both. These should be supplemented by 
personal letters to Senators and Representatives. 


J. H.H. 


PEACEABLE LIVING. 
‘*So much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.’’ 

Do not think it over,—the unpleasant word, the lit- 
tle or the great misunderstanding, the unkindness that 
to you seems unbearable, but that perhaps appears 
very slight to him who inflicted it. We must remem- 
ber that our associates are not aware of all the sensi- 
tive spots in our make-up. The hurts of friendship, 
of social life, of household familiarity, must be ignored, 
got over, forgotten, as are the hurts, the wounds, the 
bruises, of our physical selves. We are ashamed to 
make a fuss over a scratch that a wayside briar has 
given us. It may be painful, inconvenient, even dis- 
figuring, for a while, but we treat it as a trifle, and it 
is soon healed. We stumble over some obstacle in 
our path, we fall and get a bruise,—we laugh at the 
pain, and hurry on our quest or play. No one but a 
child thinks of hurting in turn the inanimate cause of 
the mischief. 

So it should be with our heart-hurts, our soul- 
injuries. 


We should ignore them, go on our way as 
if there were no bruise, no sting. 


Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that in nine cases out of ten the great- 
er part of the suffering is caused by our self-conscious- 
ness. A slight irritation that might be instantly for- 
Ah! 
It can create a new world 
of misery or joy in a moment. 


gotten is changed into a wound by our thought. 
thought is a potent thing. 
The forgiving thought, 
the effacing thought, leaves us free to go on our hu- 
man way rejoicing, to meet the one who has “ of- 
fended ” us with the heart-sunshine that sets all right, 
that heals and soothes, and makes the offense as if it 
had not been. But the irritating thought, the probing 
thought, makes a wound where none need have been, 
causes spiritual impurity, offensive conditions, injures 
the “life’’ of which the New Testament speaks so 
often and so pointedly —M. I. Butts, in “ Sunday 
School Times.” 


No evil dooms us hopelessly except the evil we 
love and desire to continue in, and make no effort to 
escape from.—Geo. ‘hot. 


GENIUs at first is little more than a great capacity 


for perceiving discipline. —Gee. ‘lot. 
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THE SHADOW OF WAR. 
At a moment when the daily journals are filled with 
intimations, more or less open, that war between this 
country and Spain is probable, it seems a duty to dis- 
cuss the subject with frankness. 
The real and serious reason why the United States 
and Spain are in danger of war arises out of the situ- 





ation of Cuba. The war in that island has been in 
progress for along time ; it has been so barbarous and 
cruel, and has entailed such suffering and misery upon 
non-combatants, that it is impossible for any humane 
person to be indifferent to its continuance. We can- 
not, in the interest of peace, evade altogether the 
question whether this country, which so nearly touches 
Cuba, and is so intimately connected with it in many 
ways, should not “intervene,” even with a strong 
Nothing of the 
kind has been done; our government has offered its 


hand, to stop this shocking war. 


‘good offices”’ to adjust the quarrel, but Spain has 
declined them. Meantime the war has continued, and 
now the condition of a large part of the non-combat- 
ant population of Cuba is simply that of perishing 
starvation. 

The deplorable event in the harbor of Havana is 
an incident only. It does not now appear that the 
ship was destroyed by any accident from within, but 
if the cause was from without, what then ? That is not, 
of itself, cause for war, and ought not to be allowed 
to occasion war. No sober-minded person will sup- 
pose that the explosion was directed by the Spanish 
authorities—by General Blanco. It is the desire of 
himself and his party to avoid war with the United 
States ; and for them to have blown up the American 
ship would have been madness. If the explosion 
was caused from the outside, then it was either wholly 
accidental, or it was the private work of some wicked 
person or persons whose act is not, in any proper 
sense, the act of Spain. 

So far as the explosion at Havana is concerned, 
then, it is profoundly to be hoped that the American 
people will preserve their sense of what is reasonable 
and fair. They could not justify themselves in any 
war which they might originate as to that event. 

A deplorable feature is the disposition to encourage 
hatred of “the Spaniards.” This is very unreason- 
able. The Spanish people are like other people. 
If 


it were desired to argue the case, they could make 


They have their faults, they have notable virtues. 


‘comparison with the American people, in some par- 
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largely remove. 











ticulars, without fear. The prejudice against them 
which seems to be entertained by many in this country 
is one which an intelligent knowledge of them would 
Those who have travelled in Spain 
freely, as for example Bayard Taylor, and made ac- 
quaintance with the “plain people,” have had many 
words of praise for them. And when we consider how 


| the country has been drained of its young men, and 
| indeed even of its boys, how tens and really hundreds 


of thousands of these have been torn from their 
families to be sent to Cuba to perish, many by battle, 
but many more by disease, in this most abominable 


| war, certainly we cannot fail to have sympathy for the 
| Spanish people themselves, suffering under such cruel 


loss and evil administration. 

It is the part of those who love justice and good- 
ness to refrain from adding a word to the excitement 
of the present time, and to seek, on the other hand, 
for a way which will truly bring, to use the Disraeli 
One 
thing every one should remember: the “ fortunes of 


phrase in a right sense, ‘peace with honor.”’ 


war”’ are uncertain. Battles do not always result as 


expected. It is those who know the perils of war, as 
well as its horrors, who are cautious how they enter 
in. When, in 1870, the French Ministry declared it 
went to the struggle with Prussia, “with a light 
heart,” the terrible experience of a few weeks brought 
upon France humiliation and injury such as she had 
never known. 

The outcry of inconsiderate people, the clamor for 
warlike action, is something which every sensible per- 
son will little regard. Those who are noisiest in a 
street mob are not those who are “at the front”’ in 
The frothy fury of the city crowds, whether in 


Paris or in the cities of the United States, is not to be 


war, 


depended on for the preservation of the nation when 


the time of trial comes. Those newspapers,—and 
there are indeed quite too many,—that encourage 
prejudice and headlong action are as much enemies of 
the real interest of the country as any foreign foe 


could be. 


AN interesting and forcible article in the 
James L. 


Outlook, by 
Cowles, shows that the high charges made by the 
railroads for carrying the United States mails account for most 
The rail- 
roads will carry, he states, for the express companies, matter 


of the annual deficit in the Post-Office department. 


at one cent a pound, when for the Government, for like car- 
The ‘‘ Loud bill,"’ 
now pending in Congress, aims at continuing the high pay to 
the 
matter,’’ to avoid the present deficit. 


riage, they charge eight cents a pound. 
railroads, and then raising the rates on ‘‘second class 
This appears to be ap- 
If J. L. Cowles's 
statements are correct, or anywhere near correct, the expense 


proaching the question from the wrong end. 


account of the Post-Office department is enormously swollen by 
the excessive rate paid for transporting the mails. 
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THE ‘‘sensational’’ daily newspapers, among which the 
Journal, of New York, appears the worst, have published, 
every day since the disaster at Havana, a succession of false 
reports, the endeavor being apparently to stir up excitement, 
and promote war. The continual correction of these reports 
by the truth, as fast as they appear, ought to completely dis- 
credit such newspapers,—as undoubtedly is the case among 
intelligent people,—but they perhaps trust that the corrections 
will not be seen by persons whose reading is confined to the 
sensational and inflammatory press. The injury done to the 
right of ‘‘ free printing ’’ by those who so abuse the right must 
be very serious. 


BIRTHS. 

HUGHES.—To Daniel McPherson and Cosmelia Janney 
Hughes, at Hughesville, Virginia, Second month 23, 1898, a 
son, named Donald McPherson Hughes. 

JACKSON.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Second month 16, 1898, 


to John and Jennie E. Jackson, a daughter, who is named 
Jennie Isabelle. 


MARRIAGES. 
TURNER—TAYLOR.—At the home of the bride's par- 
ents, H. C. and S. J. Taylor, Doe Run, Chester county, Pa., 


Second month 24, 1898, in accordance with the usage of 


Friends, Paul H. Turner and Marianna Taylor. 


WESTALL—COCKS.—On Second month 23, 1898, at 
Cornwall, N. Y., by Friends’ ceremony, Elizabeth P., daughter 
of Rowland and Mary W. Cocks, and George William 
Westall, son of John W. Westall, all of Cornwall, Orange Co., 
New York. 


DEATHS. 


BETTS.—Second month 25, 1898, at the residence of her 
nephew, Rodman L. Betts, Germantown, Philadelphia, Tamar 
Betts, daughter of the late Thomas and Sarah Betts, and sister 
of Rebecca C. Betts. 


CANBY.—At the Brexton, Baltimore, Md., Ninth month 
29, 1897, Emily B. Canby, in the 74th year of her age, widow 
of William Canby and daughter of George and Elizabeth 
Bailey ; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


CLEMENT.—Suddenly, of heart disease, on the morning 
of the 23d of Second month, 1898, Eliza Gulielma, beloved 
wife of Samuel Clement, in the 41st year of her age. 

She was a consistent member of Deer Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. B. 


FROST.—At the home of her brother, in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Second month 24, 1898, Caroline Arnold Frost, daughter of 
the late Aaron and Lydia H. Frost, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

While these lines are being written, loving friends are gath- 
ering at her late home to pay the last tribute of affection and 
respect, and though there will be many verbal testimonies to 
her character and worth, I should like to add a few words, as 
one knowing and loving her from childhood. 

She was a Friend in every sense ; a member of the Society 
of Friends, a friend of Jesus whose footsteps she closely fol- 
lowed, a friend of the needy, for those footsteps led her to the 
door of many a humble home. 

The word exemp/ary fitly belonged to her,—she was an ex 
ample to us all, and especially to the young who came under 
her influence,—at home, in the First-day school, in social life, 
drawing them to her as only a loving heart can do, and helping 
to form their characters by the reflection from her own truth 
and purity. 

We must not ask why she has been called before the 
allotted years of life were done! The summons came with 


little warning, but she carries with her to the granary of the | 


Lord a ripened harvest—a harvest gathered through varying 
seasons of sunshine and storm, but the gleaning of the choicest. 
The wheat has alryady been separated from the tares by her 
labors. Unselfishness, cheerfulness, patience, industry, gentle 
ministrations, all help to make the harvest acceptable in the 
Divine sight. 
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Do we weep for her, or for ourselves? Nature’s sunshine 
is flooding the earth; she, we believe, is happy in the sun- 
shine of God's love ; let us, too, feel the sunshine penetrating 
our hearts through a cheerful submission to the will of the dear 
Father who knoweth best. % % ® 

GILPIN.—At the residence of his son-in-law, John E. 
Willson, near Rockville, Maryland, Second month 24, 1898, 
Joshua Canby Gilpin, in the 88th year of his age. 

He was the last survivor of the children of the late Bernard 
and Letitia Canby Gilpin. His remains were interred in the 
Friends’ burying-ground at Sandy Spring, Md. 

HICKS.—At Westbury, L. I., Second month 28, 
Mary F., wife of Isaac Hicks, aged 81 years. 

HUTCHINSON.—In 
Second month 15, 1898, 
Hutchinson. 

Interment at Friends’ ground at Bristol, Pa. 

LEVICK.—At Pasadena, Cal., Second month 22, 1808, 
Charles M. Levick, son of Susanna M. and the late Samuel J. 
Levick, of Philadelphia. 

LEWIS.—In Chariton, Iowa, Second month 
Susanna Lewis, in her 88th year. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Second month 25, 1898, Josiah Lippin- 
cott, in his gist year ; a valued member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

He was born in 1807, at Woodstown, N. J., but when a 
young man removed to Woodbury until about 1868, when he 
settled in Philadelphia. He was married in the spring of 1832, 
nearly sixty-six years ago. His widow, Sarah M. Lippincott, 
was 86 years of age on the 27th of Second month. Her health 
the past few years has not been good, but both of them were 
faithful attenders of meeting as long as they were able, and it 
was a sore trial to both when prevented from thus mingling 
with their friends. 

Josiah was not a forward man, but took a lively interest in 
the concerns of our Religious Society, and was an advocate of 
the erection of Fair Hill Meeting, and in accordance with his 
wishes the funeral was held there. ea 

LOW NES.—In Richborough, Bucks Co., Pa., on First-day, 
Second month 6, 1898, of typhoid fever, F. Edith, oldest 
daughter of Joseph and Margaret A. Lownes, of Solebury, in 
her 18th year. 

RIDGWAY.—At Oakland, California, on the 24th inst., 
Annie E. Ridgway, aged 50 years, daughter of the late Edward 
H. and Caroline Lukens ; a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 

SMITH.—In Mound City, Kansas, Twelfth month 6, 1897, 
T. Ellwood Smith, a native of Bucks county, Pa. 

He wasa son of John and Jane Buckman Smith, of Buck- 
ingham, and married Rebecca, daughter of the late Thomas 
Betts, of Solebuyy. 

TROTTER.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Second month 21 
1898, Newbold H. Trotter, of Philadelphia, aged 71 years. 

WALTON.—Suddenly, at Jacksonville, Florida, Second 
month 24, 1898, Allen Walton, of Hummelsville, Pa., aged 63 
years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

He was the last of the children of the late John T. Walton. 


WALTON,—At Stroudsburg, Pa., Second month 16, 1898, 
Howard Palmer, only son of Dr. T. C. and Carrie Walton, 
after an illness uf nearly six weeks, aged g years. 

Few deaths have occurred in this village that have caused 
more sympathy and deep regret than the taking of this prom- 
ising boy from his parents. He regularly attended the First- 
day school and meeting, and had been the incentive of sev- 
eral older members to be present with him. 

His funeral was largely attended, and the ministrations of 
Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, Jacob Miller, of Strouds- 
burg, and Rev. Apple, of the Lutheran Church, were greatly 
appreciated. Aa Ws ©: 

WILSON.—On the evening of Second month 27, 1898, 
Elizabeth Edmundson, widow of the late Thomas H. Wilson, 
of Logansport, Indiana, and daughter of the late Thomas 
Hopkins, of Talbot county, Maryland ; 
long member of the Society of Friends. 


1898, 


Philadelphia, on the evening of 
Lillie Cabeen, wife of Joseph B. 


12, 1808, 


a consistent and life- 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuis was held at Albany, 19th to 21st of Second 
month. The meeting of Ministers and Elders, held 
Seventh-day afternoon, was truly a favored season. 
Some of our dear friends were absent on account of 
sickness and inclemency of the weather, but our friend 
Isaac Wilson was permitted to be with us, and out of 
the richness and fullness of an overflowing heart he 
spoke words of encouragement, strengthening and 
stimulating to individual effort and faithfulness. 

On First-day morning a storm of snow and sleet 
made it very slippery walking, but a goodly number 
gathered at the usual hour. The voice of prayer 
brought all hearts into an attitude of worship, after 
which our friend I. W. was favored to bring the sub- 
ject of salvation (as Friends see it) clearly and 
plainly before the people, and to make a practical 
application of these Gospel truths to human life and 
human needs. 

A meeting was also held in the same place on 
First-day evening, in which our friend sought with 
persuasive eloquence to bring all present under Divine 
influence, quoting the words of Philip, ‘‘Come and 
see,’ when he was queried with if any good thing 
could come out of Nazareth. He fervently desired 
that all might come to see, and know for themselves 
of a revelation of God's will to them; knowing this, 
strength will be given to reflect in life and character 
this Divine inshining. There were those who went 
forth from these meetings with new resolves to work 
with a we// and a purpose unknown before. 

On Second-day morning, but few excepting our 
own members were present, but our friend I. W. had 
still a labor of love among us. With words of kind 
counsel and loving exhortation our hearts were 
brought into nearness of feeling, and we entered upon 
the business of the meeting, which was concluded in 
harmony, and we separated, feeling thankful for these 
seasons of spiritual refreshing. M. J. H. 





Isaac Wilson advises us that circumstances are 
such as to compel him to turn homeward without 
attending Salem Quarterly Meeting, at Woodstown, 


on next Fifth-day, the 1oth instant. 





Isaac H. Hillborn, accompanied by Isaac H. Clo- 
thier, attended Horsham Meeting on First-day morn- 
ing last, the 27th. The former acceptably spoke, at 
length. There was a large meeting, and much satis- 
faction was expressed. In the afternoon at the Friends’ 
Association, I. H. Clothier read his paper on David 
and Jonathan, the gathering being again very large. 


Ir little matters at what hour of the day 
The righteous fall asleep. Death cannot come 
To him untimely who has learned to die. 
rhe less of this brief life, the more of heaven ; 
Che shorter time, the longer immortality. 
. -Dean Milman, 





Ir is a blessed provision of our nature that the 
mind forgets its sorrow and remembers its joy.— 
Arnol 7. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

NOTES FROM ISAAC WILSON.—IV. 
HAVING enjoyed a good night’s rest at the Gardner, | 
leave for Albany by the Empire State Express, making 
the distance of 150 miles without a stop, and arriving 
at our Albany home at 11.15, where I joined the few 
Friends, at 3 p. m., in their select meeting. We rode, 
then, four miles, to the home of Cary Rushmore, 
where we found a warm welcome and spent a pleasant 
evening. We observe quite a change in the climate 
from that of Washington, or even New York, where 
there was no snow to be seen; here the sleighs are 
running, and large drifts of snow give the country a 
much more wintry appearance. 

Awoke on First-day morning to find a heavy 
storm of hail and rain, which continued during most 
of the day, and affected very much the attendance of 
the meeting. Still, the many expressions of approval 
and appreciation of its character gave evidence of a 
satisfactory gathering. Dined at Mary Davis's, where 
we found Friends and others, with whom we mingled 
in the spirit of enquiry and comparison of views, that 
lent additional interest to the occasion. But we must 
excuse ourselves to call upon a few Friends before 
the meeting at 7.30 p. m., which like that in the 
morning was not large but none the less interesting ; 
a number not in membership with us expressed the 
wish that such meetings were more frequent. 

And here as elsewhere we find opportunity for 
laborers, and can only trust they may be forth- 
coming. 

Second-day, a.m. The weather still threatening, 
but we gathered at the meeting hour, and although the 
rain fell fast without, the spirit of peace and quiet 
reigned within, and the spoken word was listened to 
attentively. After which the business of the meeting 
was proceeded with, closing with the feeling that it 
had been good to be there. 

But for the time we must leave for other fields, and 
bidding farewell again to our very kind hostess and 
friends, we return to New York for the night. 

Third-day, a.m. After making a call or two, I 
take train for Yardley, Pa., where I find my wife in 
the home of Letitia Twining, where we find a hearty 
welcome, anda meeting being appointed at 7.30 p. m., 
we were pleased with the attendance; satisfaction 
was expressed at the close. 

Fourth-day morning our hostess drove us nine 
miles to Wrightstown, in time for the meeting of 
ministers and elders, in which the spirit of enquiry 
was awakened, and all exhorted to faithfulness. After 
the close of the meeting, we soon found a warm recep- 
tion at Edward Atkinson's, whose wife had come to 
invite me there, he being prevented by indisposition, 
but still able to enjoy and appreciate the company of 
his many friends. 

Fifth-day morning we are favored with a fine day 
for the quarterly meeting (Bucks), and a large con- 
course of Friends and others gathered in the large stone 
meeting-house, that has stood the storms of many 
winters, and whose walls have echoed to many voices. 
Memory fails to recall in our short experiences a 
more receptive and appreciative audience, remaining 
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four and a half hours in session, with but little inter- 
ruption. We can but hope that the spirit of enquiry 
that was awakened may bring forth some good fruits 
in the home meetings. 

After the many farewells. we were carried by our 
friend Oliver S. Holcomb and wife to the home of 
their nephew and wife (Edward Scarborough), whose 
buoyant young lives seem cheered with the privilege 
of sharing their hospitalities with fifty or more of | 
their friends, but there was enough and to spare. It 
was night when we reached the Holcomb home, in 
Newtown, where we spent a pleasant and restful night, 
leaving next morning at 9 for Philadelphia en route 
for Chester, to visit our Canadian friends, Caroline V. 
Cutler and her family, with whom we enjoyed our 
stay very much. A meeting being appointed for the 
evening proved a very satisfactory occasion, with de- 
sires expressed that there could be more such. | 
sometimes feel that we may be making a mistake in 
moving too rapidly from placé to place rather than 
tarrying for more meetings, but the urgent desires ex- 
pressed in many fields seem to deserve a friendly 
consideration. 

Seventh-day is bright and clear, also one of rest 
in social mingling with our friends, but an appointment 
awaits us at Media for the evening. I. W. 

Second month 26, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 


{Our friend H. A. P., of Chicago, has gone, with a mem- 

ber of her family, to Colorado, for climatic benefit. From a 
longer letter we extract as below.—Ebs. ] 
WE sit in the sun when the air is not too cold. The 
rays of the sun may be very hot, but the ice in the 
fountain remains solid all day long. The shrubs, 
watered by the hose to allay the dust on the lawn, are 
encased in ice. One may sit on the the warm piazza 
in wraps, and watch the children skating on the pond, 
—a strange contradiction. We accept it as a fact, as 
others do, without being able to account for it. 

The air from the mountains is always cool. Pike’s 
Peak looms up just before us, apparently not a mile 
away. Yet when we ride toward it, it seems to recede, 
and we travel on and on before reaching its foot-hills. 
A hot day comes, thermometer 76 degrees, and we 
embrace the chance to visit the ‘Garden of the 
Gods,” and ‘Glen Eyrie.’”’ Those who have made 
this pilgrimage know how much that means,—the 
windy mesa, the colors of the rock:, red, white, and 
green, with shades between, eagles’ nests fastened 
upon their sides, strange resemblances to various 
things, huge hissing camels, seal, and bear, the 
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washerwoman, Aunt Dinah, etc. The “ Eyrie’’ is 
among the overwhelming wonders, mountains in front 
of it, mountains behind it, where the sun shines in the 
middle of the day, rising late and setting early. Truly 
there are ‘“‘many men of many minds.” Rather a 
sod house on the treeless plains for other men, where 
the sun rises and sets out of and into the ground, not 
behind mountain barriers ! 

Here are broad streets and rows of large shade 
trees, mostly cottonwood; pretty homes with many 
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verandas, chiefly frame houses, though some of brick 
and stone. Such a variety of architecture in cottages 
we have never seen. College, libraries, lectures, fine 
schools, clubs, churches, aid societies, etc., the varied 
interests of larger cities. We have met many old 
friends, Wm. Dorsey’s daughters, John Miller, form- 
erly of Sandy Spring, Md., and his daughter; Mrs. 
Solly, daughter of Thomas and Martha Mellor, and 
others who “know people whom we know,” as we 
generally find where there are people from different 
parts of our country. This gives us a home-like feel- 
ing, and helps to divert our thoughts somewhat from 
dwelling unduly upon ill health and home friends. 

At first we are advised to keep rather quiet until 
we become accustomed to the altitude. We walk 
little and slowly, and even then are ‘ short of breath.” 
But after a week or so we become acclimated, and can 
do more. We take the trolley car and ride out to the 
canons. Here are open wagons, with sturdy little 
ponies, and drivers who know the way and all the 
points of interest. We can drive up North and South 
Cheyenne canons,—to the ‘‘ Seven Falls,”’ where there 
are wooden steps at one side for those who are strong 
nerved and level-headed, to ascend to the top. What 
wonders are here, what food for reflection! One 
longs to be alone with nature, and open to its impres- 
sions. 

But other tourists like ourselves are there, and we 
must not be selfish and exclusive. It has been said, 
‘‘ He isa wise man who can have great thoughts and 
keep them to himself.” So we try to forget all but 
our great surrouncings,—the immense rocks and 
mountains, the strip of blue sky above us, bluer be- 
cause of our depth, the pines perched on ledges where 
there is no apparent nourishment for them, the varied 
colored lichens, the running water swirling over rocks 
and pebbles, and the various colored stones beneath 
our feet. 

The broad moor spreads out toward the east, from 
which we look down upon the beautiful town. Truly 
it is an inspiring place in the great universe, and our 
hearts grow thankful that this great sanitarium is pro- 
vided for those whose lungs can no longer endure the 
rigors of our cold and damp climates. Here is balm and 
healing, where in time one learns to be content and 
happy, because one can live out doors and feel well. 
O, what bliss it is to feel zve//—free from pain, and 
able to take up some sort of work, “if not for ourself 
for our neighbor.”” Mere existence, where one can 
take long breaths of pure, invigorating air, becomes a 
pleasure. Horse-back riding and bicycles are indulged 
in to a great extent. The smooth streets are inviting, 
and men, women, and babies are everywhere, flying 
over the town with little effort, the town itself being 
on a small plain, consequently level, and little or no 
climbing within its limits. We saw people on wheels 
going through the ‘“ Garden of the Gods,” stopping 
here and there to dismount and rest, and enjoy the 
scenery deliberately, as one cannot do very satisfactor- 
ily with a carriage engaged by the hour. 

sut the sun is shining, and temperature rising, and 
we must not spend time indoors in the middle of the 
day, so will close this letter, hoping no one may be 
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deterred from coming to this beautiful country, if 


health depends upon it. It will soon become familiar 
and home-like, and the heart adapt itself to new con- 
ditions, if the body is restored. Life is ever-changing 
and the tendrils of the heart must not be twined too 
closely around anything material. 

H. A. P. 


Colorado Springs, Col., Second month 21. 


INCIDENTS. 

From Letters of Mary Kite, in The Friend, Philadelphia 
[Ar Concord, Pa., in 1845.] Rebecca, thou would 
like to have been with us. We spent the most of the 
time in dear old Hannah Forsythe’s rooms. She is in 
her ninety-second year, mind clear and her memory 
good. Looked very sweet and quiet; had on a linen 
cap, dark linen handkerchief, an apron over 70 years 
old, which was spun by herself. She sat in a high- 
backed chair that belonged to her mother before her 
marriage, and was more than a hundred years old. 
Her cushion was worked in brul-stick by her husband 
when a young man, and was more than seventy years 
old. She also produced her wedding-dress, which is 
now made into a short gown, and was spun by her in 
her sixteenth year. Some of the knowing ones can 
tell how long ago that is. Her certificate was pro- 
duced, and three of the signers, beside herself, are yet 
living. 

[ enjoyed her conversation much. It seemed like 
talking to one of olden times. She has seen six gen- 
erations. She sits, in a quiet, resigned frame, waiting 
for her dismissal. 


[At East Bradford, Pa., 1850.] I dined, after our 
last Monthly Meeting, with dear Hannah Gibbons, 
who gave an interesting account of her late visit in 
Ohio. She related that, as she was journeying on in 
the neighborhood of Chambersburg, she saw a man 
standing at a tavern-door, or rather house for the sale 
of liquor. She felt her mind drawn towards him in ex- 
ercise, but went on for some time, till at last she told 
James Emlen she must go back. The man was in- 
vited out to the carriage, and Hannah opened to him 
the impropriety of selling spirituous liquors to 
the injury of the neighborhood. He acknowledged 
to her his uneasiness with the practice, and said he was 
descended from a Friend’s family. 

The dedication of this aged disciple has often been 
a strength to me. 


SUSPENSE.—One bears with fortitude almost any 
certainty, but suspense tries endurance. What may 
be about to happen is harder to wait for than the 
sharpest blow and the heaviest load which have ac- 
tually shown themselves to exist. ‘ The waiting 
time, my brothers, is the weariest time of all.”’ 

Nevertheless, even in the uncertainty of suspense, 
one may rest on the pillow of the Divine love. “I 
will trust and not be afraid,”’ said one of old. We 
may say this still, in every crisis and every con- 
tingency.— Christian /ntelligencer. 


Conferences, Associations, te. 


MILLVILLE, PA.—During the last quarter some features of 
the meetings of the Young Friends’ Association have been 
interesting and encouraging. 

The opening readings have consisted of appropriate Scrip 
ture selections, and the responses at roll-call of some of the 
gems of literature. 

The Journal of John Woolman was partly reviewed at one 
| of our meetings, by Charles Eves, Mary R. Eck, C. La Rue 
Eves and Jesse M. John, each giving an assigned portion. 
These young people had acquainted themselves so thoroughly 
with the subject as to make the exercise exceedingly in- 
teresting. 

‘‘Would not Wear a Sword,’’ from a late issue of 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, was read by Fred Eves. 
‘* Particular Advices’’ from our Book of Discipline, were 
read by Mary E. Kline, and Bernice C. Eves recited ‘*‘ The Old 
Country Road."’ 

Important current events were referred to by Bernice and 
Beatrice Eves. 

The question, ‘‘ What is meant by renewing our covenant 
| with the Lord?’’ was discussed quite freely with Myra M. 

Eves, leader. One thought given was that whenever we 
accept the visitations of the Lord, and resolve honestly and 
sincerely to live better lives, we renew our covenant with him. 
Another referred to the two covenants, one of work, the other 
of grace. 

Excellent original papers were presented by Margaret 
Eves, now teacher in the State Normal School at Bloomsburg, 
Pa., and William Burgess, recently of San Francisco, Cal. 
The former was a rightful plea for more freedom amongst 
Friends in the way of giving forth the reason for, and fulness 
of the faith that isin them. There is oftentimes a dearth of 
expression on these occasions, and the criticism was very 
applicable. One Friend remarked that much light is put 
under the bushel that might and ought to be shed abroad. 

‘« Truth and Error’’ was the subject of the paper read by 
William Burgess, and comprised a thoughtful and careful 
review of the Bible from the standpoint of revelation. 

I have already trespassed somewhat, and feel sure a fuller 
synopsis of the papers will be furnished by the proper author- 
ity, the new correspondent, for they are truly deserving of a 
much more extended notice. 

The work of the nominating committee met with approval, 
and the Association starts on its fourth year of existence with 
Harry W. Eves, chairman and Mary R. Eck, recording 
secretary. Correspondent to be reported later. The retiring 
executive committee made an acceptable report of last year’s 
work. 

The next regular meeting will be held Third month 13. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


FLEMING, PA.—The President of the Y. F. A. opened the 
Association, Second month 27th, by reading the 1st Psalm. 

After the reading of the minutes and calling the roll, which 
was responded to by beautiful sentiments from Longfellow, Sue 
Underwood read a very interesting selection on the Life of 
Florence M. Kingsley, the author of ‘‘ Titus,’ which was 
| greatly enjoyed. 

Edith W. Cleaver gave a very interesting account of the 
‘*Peace Offering,’’ in the olden time. Myra Underwood's 
exercise was continued until next meeting. 

Eva W. Cleaver read some items concerning the Life of 

Isaac T. Hopper. ‘‘God in Nature,’’ was the subject of a 
paper read by Nancy M. Fisher. She described a traveler 
going out for a walk in the morning, and the wonderful 
beauties surrounding his pathway, and all about him ; and of 
his return in the evening when the heavens were ablaze with 
glory. In all things we may learn of Him. Chapman Under- 
wood read a good selection of a man of fifty years of age 
| abandoning the use of tobacco. 
A paper telling of the life of John James Audobon, was 
| read by Florence N. Cleaver. Mary J. Fisher gave some 
thoughts concerning our late Quarter, also William P. Fisher, 
| who spoke of his gratification in seeing some of our younger 
members coming forward in our meeting. 
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Voluntary exercises concerning incidents of the life of 
William Penn, opened by Edgar W. Cleaver, proved inter- 
esting. 

After reading the program for next meeting, the meeting 


closed in silence. 
FLORENCE N. CLEAVER, Secretary. 


€@vucational Department. 


DR. DE GARMO APPOINTED AT CORNELL. 

THE announcement was sent out from Cornell University on 
the 23d ult. that Dr. Charles De Garmo, president of Swarth- 
more College, had been appointed by the Board of Trustees 
of Cornell, professor of the Science and Art of Education in 
that institution. It was known that Dr. De Garmo had been 
selected for the place by the Executive Committee of the 
Trustees, some time before, and the Board now confirmed the 
Committee's recommendation, 

Dr. De Garmo, it is understood, will accept the place. 
The duties will be very congenial, the scientific processes of 
education having been particularly the object of his study. 

Dr. De Garmo is at present president of the National 
Council of Education, of which he has been a member since 
1891, and president of the National Herbartian Society. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The College oratorical contest for the choice of college 
orator took place last Fourth-day evening. The enthusiasm 
manifested in this contest by the students generally and the 
number of contestants taking part made the event a most in- 
teresting one. The orations were: ‘‘ True Liberty,’’ by 
Rachel Knight ; ‘‘ The Triumph of Truth,"’ by Augusta Edel ; 
‘‘Harold, the last of the Saxon Kings,’’ by Anna Wildman ; 
‘College Education—Does it Educate?’’ by Arthur C. 
Smedley ; ‘‘ Heroes,’’ by Chas. T. Brown; and ‘ Interna- 
tional Arbitration,’’ by Eva C. Foster. After deliberation 
the judges awarded first place to Arthur C. Smedley ; second, 
Charles T. Brown, and third, Rachel Knight. The winner of 
this contest will represent Swarthmore at the State meeting, at 
Lafayette College, Easton, on Third month 11. 

On Third-day afternoon, a gymnasium exhibition was held 
by the men of the College for the benefit of the new gymna- 
sium. The weather was fine, and notwithstanding the fact 
that a large number of the students were away, it being a 
holiday, there was quite a large and appreciative audience in 
attendance. The entertainment consisted of work on the bars 
and tumbling, and was very creditable to the College. 

The reception of Dr. and Mrs. De Garmo to the Juniors 
took place in the President's house on Seventh-day evening. 
The class was treated to one of those pleasant social occasions 
which add so much to our College course. The reception 
given by the Alumni committee to the Sophomore Class will 
be held on Third month 5, at the home of William E. Walter, 
‘92, Wallingford. 

On Fourth-day afternoon there was held in Somerville Hall 
a novel entertainment by seven little colored children from 
the College Settlement in Philadelphia, the women of our 
College being interested in that work through some of the 
Alumni. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT MILLVILLE.—This is the third year 
that this school has been in charge of Henry W. Eves, assisted 
by Ellen Russell and Mary E. Kline, and this year by Louise 
M. Eves, a graduate of George School. ; 

Fifty-one pupils have been enrolled during the present 
school year. They are studious, and making good progress 
with their work. 

During the Eleventh month, Henry R. Russell, of New 
York city, former principal of this school, delivered a course 
of lectures on Physics, and in the Twelfth month Lucy Gris- 
com gave five talks on Biology. The lectures were all excel- 
lent, and appreciated by the pupils and friends of the school. 
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Henry R. Russell delivered an evening lecture to the citi- 
zens of this neighborhood, on ‘‘Southern Friends in War 
Times,'’ which was well received. 

The Monthly Meeting Committee having care of this 
school and the teachers work in unity and are indefatigable 
in their efforts to promote the best interests of the pupils. 

Visits from members of the Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting are encouraging to teachers and 
pupils, and much enjoyed. * 


Dr. BROOKS ON KINDERGARTENS.—Some one made the 
remark, it seems, that Dr. Brooks (Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Philadelphia), was opposed to the kindergarten 
system of teaching. Dr. Agnes Kemp, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
who takes a deep interest in kindergarten methods, wrote to 
Dr. Brooks concerning the matter. His answer explains 
itself : 

‘* DEAR Mrs. Kemp: The article you saw in the paper 
does not report me properly. What I said was that I value 
the moral effects of kindergarten training more highly than 
the intellectual training, and that children starting in their 
studies, no matter how well trained in the kindergarten, de- 
pend upon the intellectual maturity that comes with age. 

‘* EDWARD BROOKS.’’ 


‘*GARDENS'’ AND GROUNDS FOR SCHOOLS.—Henry Lin- 
coln Clapp earnestly argues in favor of larger provision of 
grounds, and especially ‘‘ gardens,’’ for schools. 

‘«To spend,”’ he says, ‘‘ large sums of money on archi- 
tectural beauties and stone carvings of historic ornaments— 
which have but little attraction for children—to make a school 
building look like a palace, and then to leave the school yard 
looking like a desert or the top of a bituminous lake, without 
a single attractive flower or one bit of beauty, are inconsisten- 
cies which seem possible only in the modern system of 
education.”’ 








LITERARY NOTES. 
AN advertisement in the INTELLIGENCER, last week, an- 
nounced the issue of a most valuable and timely book. It is 


President Sharpless’s (of Haverford College) new volume, 
‘©A Quaker Experiment in Government,’’ a study, topically 
arranged, of Colonial Pennsylvania under the control of the 
Friends, 1681 to 1756. ‘A copy of the book has just reached 
us. We shall try to notice it, as it deserves, soon. 


In the Popular Science Monthly, this month, Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin’s article on the Sahara and its Oases is very pic- 
turesque and interesting. Franklin Smith contributes one of 
those discussions of theoretical politics, which the editors of 
P. S. M. mingle from time to time with their scientific articles. 
In this case much of the discussion is of no importance. The 
writer appears to think Jefferson's dictum final that govern- 
ment should ‘‘ restrain men from injuring one another’’ and 
‘‘leave them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of 
industry and improvement.'’ But even if this were so, the 
second clause—though Jefferson did not anticipate such condi- 
tions—would justify laws limiting the hours of labor, the em- 
ployment of children, compulsory education and sanitation, 
and many other interferences with the abstract right of com- 
plete individual freedom. The fact is that whenever people 
crowd together they must adopt regulations—laws—to govern 
their conduct in many minute particulars. Thisis experience, 
and it is also logic. 

We confess we do not understand why such a discussion as 
F. Smith's should be regarded as a contribution to Science. 


Dr. W. E. Griffis, author of ‘‘ Brave Little Holland,’’ and 
several works on Japan, has written for Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., a moderate-sized book on ‘‘ The Pilgrims in their Three 
Homes,—England, Holland, and America.'’ The same 
firm announce for immediate publication in book form T. W. 
Higginson’s papers, ‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,'’’ which have ap- 
peared in the A//antic. Our literature has not many books so 
interesting, so full of varied information, so sane in judgment, 
so fine spirited, so good every way, as these make, - 
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In the North American Review for this month, Francis E. 
Clark, President of the Society of Christian Endeavor, pre- 
sents a paper under the title ‘‘Do Foreign Missions Pay?” 
He maintains that through foreign missions the sum total of 
the world's knowledge has been increased, natural science 
illuminated, geography, philology, and archeology extended 
through vast new areas, education fostered, and commerce in- 
creased and made possible in many lands where life and prop- 
erty have been made secure by the teachings of the missiona- 
ries 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM CALIFORNIA SUBSCRIBERS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


We are much pleased with the paper, the more so being iso- 
lated as we are from Friends, there not being one, so far as we 
know, of our membership, in this vicinity. We are not only 
isolated from Friends, but are quite aged, one of us being near 
82 and feeble, and the other 77 and blind. 

lo turn from reading the ordinary paper of the day to the 
INTELLIGENCER is like a traveler turning froma hot and dusty 
road to a.quiet and smooth path, in the shade of trees, and by 
a smiling brook. We think every Friend would be benefited 
by reading the INTELLIGENCER, all the articles being so calm 
and considerate. 


THOMAS W. AND SARAH GREGG FAWCETT. 
Westminster, Cal 


WHAT WOULD FRIENDS DO? 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Many persons say to me, when the subject of war with a 
foreign nation is under discussion,—as it so commonly is, just 
now ‘*What would you Quakers do, in sucha case?"’ | 
should like to know what the INTELLIGENCER thinks should be 
done by the Government, and by the people, when affairs 
come to the present situation ? a 

Second month 


Answer 
Our reply to such a question could be better stated, pet 
haps, in a longer article tha nthis reply But in brief, the 
Friends do not place war in their list of possibilities They 


believe that all men should treat each other justly and kindly, 
and that if this were done, peace would be the natural and 
continuing result If men will not conform their lives to '' the 
peaceable spirit of Jesus,"’ and out of covetousness, hatred, 
prejudice, and other evil influences, determine to shed one an 
other's blood, how can the Friends be Appropriately asked to 


provide measures appropriate? The situation is not of their 
creating ; on the contrary it is the result of conditions which 
they habitually testify against. The spirit of Christianity must 


prevail, and then war will not occur, 


DECREASE OF FRIENDS IN OHIO YEARLY MEETING 
Editors FrRieNDs’ INTELLIGENCER 


The remarks in last week's paper by our friend James 
Whinery arise from a misunderstanding of the article quoted 
rhe quotation from a prominent Friend in Ohio was intended 
for the whole Yearly Meeting, and not a part of it. 

In the past year there appears to be no account in the 
INTELLIGENCER of the proceedings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
which is to be regretted, for though the meeting is small, there 
is the greater need of the sympathy, and it may be aid, of the 
other branches. 

A Friend (in Philadelphia) lately stated that the last report 
of membership in Ohio was about 450, which compared with 
the aggregate of the two bodies known as ‘‘ Orthodox,’’ (per- 
haps 6,000), shows a very great difference, whereas at the 
Separation, in 1828, the two branches were very nearly equal. 

Does not this comparison warrant the query which was 
quoted from the Friend in Ohio? 7 


ACCORDING to Clerk Maxwell, the most minute living being 
that can be seen under the most powerful microscope still con- 
tains a million (according to Tait, two million) organic mole- 
coles or atomic groups. 








PERSONAL NOTES. 
Our friend John J. Cornell has been confined to his room for 
a fortnight, at his home in Baltimore, with an attack of rheu- 
matic gout, but is better at this writing, though still unable to 
walk. 
Sarah W. Magill, wife of Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarth- 
more, whose health has not been strong for some years, has 
| been within the last fortnight lying extremely ill. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AS WINTER WANES. 
AH, let us fondly dream, as Winter wanes, 
Of his sweet child the sunny Spring, 
And long to see her rove adown the lanes 
Where early blue-birds sing ! 





Not many be the days ere we shall hear 
The brooks take up their ancient song, 
In purling cadence soft and silver-clear 
The forest-side along ; 


And see the fragile crocus lift her face 
; a ; 

From out her bed of freshening sod, 

Living her little life with happy grace 


And thankfulness to God. 


od 


The jocund robin from the tree will trill 
His roundelays of vernal mirth, 

And odors sweet arise where farmers till 

Che brown and mellow earth. 





The first brave swallow o'er the silent pond 
Will skim with dip of rapid wing, 

(nd fill the beechen solitudes beyond 
With tender twittering. 


Che water-willows budding by the brook 

Will arch it with an amber screen, 

And the long-cloistered scholar leave his book 
lor forest-alleys green. ; 


Then grieve not, ye with drooping hearts who pine; 
Soon will young Spring renew her birth, 
Upspringing joyously as Proserpine 
From out the fragrant earth, 


Not always will the hills be hid in snow, 
Not always will the skies be gray ; 
Beyond our little hour of present woe 
There waits some brighter day ! i. ie ae 


VALUATION, 
rue old Squire said, as he stood by his gate, 
And his neighbor, the Deacon, went by, 
‘In spite of my bank stock and real estate, 
You are better off, Deacon, than |. 


‘‘We're both growing old, and the end's drawing near. 
You have less of this world to resign, 
But in Heaven's appraisal your assets, | fear, 
Will reckon up greater than mine, 


‘* They say I am rich, but I'm feeling so poor, 
I wish I could swap with you even: 
The pounds I have lived for and laid up in store 
For the shillings and pence you have given."’ 
‘Well, Squire,"’ 
sense, 
While his eye had a twinkle of fun, 


‘« Let your pounds take the way of my shillings and pence, 
And the thing can be easily done !"’ 


said the Deacon, with shrewd common 


— Whittier. 


THE statement is now made that nearly three hundred 
cities have adopted a curfew law, compelling every child under 
the age of fifteen to be indoors at a stated time in the evening, 

' usually nine o'clock, or be subject to arrest and fine. 
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FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Sue was the fourth in a family of five children in the 
home of Josiah Flint Willard and Mary Thompson 
Hill Willard, and was born Ninth month 28th, 1839, 
at Churchville, Monroe County, N. Y. Miss Willard’s 
father descended from Major Simon Willard, a Puritan 
of Puritans, who in 1634, at the age of 31, emigrated 
from Kent County, England, to Massachusetts. 

By the roadside in the suburbs of Concord, Mass., 
may be seen a large granite boulder, on which is the 
following inscription: ‘On this farm dwelt Simon 
Willard, one of the founders of Concord, who did good 
service for town and colony for more than forty years.” 
Two presidents of Harvard University, one pastor of 
Old South Church, Boston, and the architect of Bun- 
ker Hill monument were among the immediate de- 
scendants of Major Willard. The mother of Miss 
Willard descended from a family in whose veins ran 
the best blood of Scotland and New England. 

In 1841, at 2 years of age, little Frank Willard 
was carried in her mother’s arms from Churchville, 
N. Y., to Oberlin, O., the family making the journey 
by carriage all the way. When 7 years old, in 1846, 
the family moved on. Three emigrant wagons con- 
stituted the Willard procession westward from Ober- 
lin, O., to Forest Home, near Janesville, Wis., where 
“indoors,” under the best training of a Christian 
household, and “ on the prairie, by Rock 
River side, among blossoming orchards, flowering 
shrubs and wide-spreading fields of wheat and corn, 
she spent twelve years of her girlhood. At 1g, in 
1858, the Willard family removed to the western shore 
of Lake Michigan, and settled down for a permanent 
home in Evanston, Illinois, then a flourishing town 
fours years of age, where had been located the North 
western University, the Garrett Biblical Institute, and 
the Northwestern Female College. 

From 1858 as student, teacher, traveler, and fore 
most woman in “every good work” in America, 
Evanston was Miss Willard’s home. The student life 
of this wonderful woman began in her very early child- 
hood, when during the Ohio period of residence she 
came in contact with the spirit of Oberlin, listened to 
the rehearsal of the students’ declamations and ora- 
tions, and was inspired by the sermons of President 
Finney. At Forest Home, Wis., a home school for the 
children was established, where for five years Frances 
received instructions from the world’s best teacher, an 
intelligent Christian mother, until the little district 
schoolhouse, a mile away, became to the ambitious 
girl “a temple of learning.” 

In 1857 she became a pupil at the Milwaukee [e- 
male College, at Evanston, where, in 1859, she gradu- 
ated with high honors. Miss Willard’s chief ambition 
during her school days was to become a teacher. With- 
in the sixteen years between 1858 and 1874 she was a 
successful teacher in eleven separate institutions of 
learning, in six different localities, and made her im- 
press upon two thousand students who to this day rise 
up and call her blessed, as in their strong manhood 
and womanhood they gratefully remember the school 


outdoors ” 





days when Frances E. 
somebody. 


Willard inspired them to be 


In 1870 she was chosen president of the Evanston 
College for Ladies, which institution was subsequently 
merged in the Northwestern University. Miss Wil- 
lard was made professor of zsthetics in the University 
and dean of the Faculty. In June, 1874, she 
resigned these positions, the highest yet attained by 
any woman, and forever terminated her calling as a 
pedagogue. She turned her head and heart toward a 
work in which her achievements are without a parallel. 

The Woman’s Temperance Crusade, beginning in 
Ohio, in the closing days of 1873, had arrested the at- 
tention of Miss Willard, who had been rooted and 
grounded in the total abstinence faith. The crusade 
stirred her soul, and she made a solemn covenant that 
with God’s blessing and guidance, she would become 
an active aggressive force against the drink habit and 
the liquor traffic, and would devote her every energy 
to the utter overthrow of the latter as the only cure of 
the former. She listened to the stirring words of 
Francis Murphy. She sat at the feet of Neal Dow, 
and studied the problem of legal prohibition. She re- 
ceived hearty, enthusiastic encouragement from Mary 
A. Livermore. She heard Jerry McCauley tell the 
story of his redemption. In Pittsburg she marched 
with the crusaders, knelt with them on pavements and 
on the sawdust floor of the saloon. Returning to Chi- 
cago she immediately began the work she has never 
for a moment laid down. She rejected many most 
tempting offers of high place at high salary in educa 
tional institutions, She at once became president of 
the Woman's Temperance Organization in Chicago, 
and opened the first headquarters known to Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union annals. She lived on 
half-rations, frequently on no rations, and walked many 
a mile that she might save the five-cent fare for the 
prosecution of her work, or drop a nickel in the hand 
of the drunkard’s suffering wife or child. 

At Cleveland, in November, 1874, convened a 
company of women who organized the National Wom 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, and elected as cor 
responding secretary thereof Miss Frances EF. Willard 
Miss Willard continued in the office of corresponding 
secretary until her resignation in 1877. At Indian 
apolis, in 1879, Miss Willard was elected president of 
the National Woman’s Temperance Union, and was 
re-elected annually, by a substantially unanimous vote. 

When Miss Willard was 50 years old a purse of 
$3,000 was given to her by members of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. This money she laid 
aside, as she pleasantly expressed it, “ for her old age.” 
Within a few months, when the agitation to free “ The 
Temple” in Chicago from debt was begun, she took 


this money, which was all she had for a “ rainy day,” 


and gave it to the fund. She had one other possession, 
a beautiful home at Evanston, Ill. ‘“ Rest Cottage” 
was known to temperance workers all over the woz-ld. 
Manyatired and worn-out advocate of temperance prin- 
ciples received an invitation to make “ Rest Cottage ” 
a temporary home. The cottage was valued at $10,000 
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When she gave all her money Miss Willard also gave 
the home she prized so much, leaving nothing for her- 


self 


A WONDERFUL RESCUE. 
Jacon A. Rus, author of “How the Other Half 
Lives,” writes of ‘* Heroes Who Fight Fire” in the 
“Century Magazine.” The article is one of the series 
“ Heroes of Peace.” It tells the following story of an 
heroic rescue at the Hotel Royal fire in New York six 
years ago: 

Sergeant Vaughan went up on the roof. The 
smoke was so dense there that he could see little, but 
through it he heard a cry for help, and made out the 
shape of a man standing upon a window-sill in the 
fifth story, overlooking the courtyard of the hotel. The 
yard was between them. Bidding his men follow 
they were five, all told—he ran down and around in 
the next street to the roof of the house that formed an 
angle with the hotel wing, There stood the man be- 
low him, only a jump away, but a jump which no mor- 
tal might take and live. His face and hands were 
black with smoke. Vaughan, looking down, thought 
him anegro. He was perfectly calm. 

“It is no use,” he said, glancing up. “ Don’t try. 
You can’t do it.” 

The sergeant looked wistfully about him. Not a 
stick or a piece of rope was in sight. Every shred was 
used below. There was absolutely nothing. “ But I 
couldn’t let him,” he said to me, months after, when 
he had come out of the hospital a whole man again, 
and was back at work—‘I just couldn't, standing 
there so quiet and brave.”” To the men he said sharply: 

“IT want you to do exactly as I tell you, now. 
Don’t grab me, but let me get the first grab.” He had 
noticed that the man wore a heavy overcoat, and had 
already laid his plan. 

“Don't try,” urged the man. “ You cannot save 
me. I will stay here till it gets too hot; then I will 
jump.” 

“No, you won't,” from the sergeant, as he lay at 
full length on the roof, looking over. “It is a pretty 
hard yard down there. I will get you, or go dead my- 
self.” 

The four sat on the sergeant’s legs as he swung free 
down to the waist; so he was almost able to reach the 
man on the window, with outstretched hands. 

“ Now, jump—quick!” he commanded; and the 
man jumped. He caught him by both wrists as di- 
rected, and the sergeant got a grip on the collar of his 
coat. 

“ Hoist!” he shouted to the four on the roof; and 
they tugged with their might. The sergeant’s body 
did not move. Bending over till the back creaked, it 
hung over the edge, a weight of two hundred and three 
pounds suspended from and holding it down. The 
cold sweat started upon his men’s foreheads as they 
tried and tried again, without gaining an inch. Blood 
dripped from Sergeant Vaughan’s nostrils and ears. 
Sixty feet below was the paved courtyard; over against 
him the window, behind which he saw the back-draft 
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coming, gathering headway with lurid, swirling smoke. 
Now it burst through, burning the hair and the coats 
of the two. Tor an instant he thought all hope was 
gone, 

But in a flash it came back to him. To relieve the 
terrible dead weight that wrenched and tore at his 
muscles, he was swinging the man to and fro like a 
pendulum, head touching head. He could swing him 
up! A smothered shout warned his men, They crept 
nearer the edge without letting go their grip on him, 
and watched with staring eyes the human pendulum 
swing wider and wider, farther and farther, until now, 
with a mighty effort, it swung within their reach, They 
caught the skirt of the coat, held on, pulled in, and in 
a moment lifted him over the edge. 

They lay upon the roof, all six, breathless, sight 
less, their faces turned to the winter sky. The tumult 
of the street came up as a faint echo; the spray of a 
score of engines pumping below fell upon them, froze, 
and covered them with ice. The very roar of the fire 
seemed far off. The sergeant was the first to recover. 
He carried down the man he had saved, and saw him 
sent off to the hospital. Then first he noticed that he 
was not a negro; the smut had been rubbed off his face. 
Monday had dawned before he came to, and days 
passed before he knew his rescuer. Sergeant 
Vaughan was laid up himself then. He had returned 
to his work, and finished it; but what he had gone 
through was too much for human strength. It was 
spring before he returned to his quarters, to find him- 
self promoted, petted, and made much of. 


THE CROW. 

INQUIRIES are frequently sent to the Pennsylvania Au- 
dubon Society (114 South Twenty-first Street, Phila- 
delphia) as to what attitude the Society assumed 
toward the crow. Is it possible that he, too, is to be 
protected? Does he not pull up the sprouting corn; 
destroy cultivated fruit, and feed on the eggs and 
young of other birds? Surely, such a reprobate as this 
deserves no mercy. However, there are two sides to 
every story, and after years of persecution people are 
beginning to find out that even a crow is not always as 
black as he is painted. In 1895 the Department of 
Agriculture published a report on the food habits of 
the crow, based on the examination of the contents of 
nearly a thousand stomachs. In the letter prefacing 
this report, Dr. C. Hart Merriam says: 

“In order to ascertain whether the sum of the 
harm done outweighs the sum of the good, or the con- 
trary, the different kinds of food found in the stomachs 
have been reduced to quantitable percentages and con- 
trasted. The total quantity of corn eaten during the 
year amounts to twenty-five per cent. of the food of 
the adult crows, and only nine and three-tenths per 
cent. of the food of young crows. Leaving the young 
out of consideration, it may be said that in agricul- 
tural districts about one-fourth of the food of the crow 
consists of corn. But less than fourteen per cent. of 
this corn, and only three per cent. of the total food of 
the crow, consists of sprouting corn and corn in the 








milk; the remaining eighty-six per cent. of the corn, 
or ninety-seven per cent. of the total food, is chiefly 
waste grain, picked up here and there, mainly in the 
winter, and of no economic value.” To counterbal- 
ance his bad habits, the crow can be credited with the 
destruction of a vast amount of noxious insects and in- 
jurious animals. Of the former may be mentioned 
cut worms, grasshoppers and May beetles, and of the 
latter mice and young rabbits. It will be seen by this 
that the crow having, as it were, appeared before the 
tribunal at Washington, is exonerated, as, although 
he does some harm, still the good outweighs, and 
therefore it would not be to our benefit to be without 
him, 

As to the charge of nest robbing, this comes more 
under the province of the Audubon Society; but even 
here the case is exaggerated. In the report quoted 
above Dr. Merriam says: “In the case of cultivated 
fruits the loss is trivial. The same is true of the eggs 
and young of poultry and wild birds, the total amount- 
ing to one per cent. of the food.” When one comes to 
think of it, the crow has not had a very high standard 
given him by his human neighbors. We have no rec- 
ord of any of these crimes as committed by him be- 
fore the landing of the Mayflower. We all know that 
“example ’”’ is better than precept.” Certainly, in the 
last two centuries, no example of “ hands off”’ where 
nests are concerned has been set to anyone, much less 
to the crows. Many stories are told of the extreme 
cleanliness of this black-coated rascal, and the farmer 
who would keep him off the premises finds that he has 
a keen wit to deal with. Of all the methods for pro- 
tecting the corn, it has been found that dipping it in tar 
before planting is the best. This, of course, refers only 
to the sprouting corn. When it is in the milk many 
intelligent people, who realize the money value of the 
services of the crows, feed them with old corn, which 
insures their crop from injury, and at the same time 
gains the help of the birds. As the Audubon socie- 
ties spread from State to State (there are nineteen or- 
ganized now), it is to be hoped that some of the kind 
feeling will extend to the crow, and that his real useful- 
ness will be recognized. 


A SAND-STORM IN THE DESERT. 

R. Tatsor KELLy writes and illustrates an article en- 
titled, “My Bedouin Friends” for the “ Century 
Magazine.” He says of the dreaded sand-storm: 

The air is hot and sulphurous, while the sun be- 
comes lurid and sickly in its glare. At first the hot 
wind comes in slight puffs, like breaths from a kiln; 
but each moment it increases in velocity, carrying with 
it more and more fine drift-sand, which, blinding the 
eyes and choking the lungs, gradually produces a most 
distressing feeling of depression and suffocation. By 
degrees, as the storm gains strength, little splinters of 


rock and small pebbles are lifted up and hurled at one | 


like hailstones, cutting the skin like knives, until eyes 
and ears are full of blood, unless one has been able to 
protect himself against the blast. The native cufia, 
or silk scarf, wrapped round the head and face, and 
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leaving only the eyes exposed, is the most effective 
protection; but the heat is suffocating, and quickly re- 
duces one to impotence. As the storm continues per- 
haps for several days, the sun becomes totally ob- 
scured, while the ever-moving sand gradually assumes 
the appearance of billows, threatening to overwhelm 
everything. Nothing can be distinctly seen above or 
around; and the moving sand-drifts, splashing and 
breaking like surf upon rocks, are slowly but surely 
enveloping everything in camp, and piling up tons of 
drift against tents and baggage. 

Camp-equipage is hastily packed and loaded upon 
the terror-stricken animals, and the party starts to ride 
obliquely through the storm toward the nearest high 
ground or mountain spur. To remain still means to 
be covered and entombed. Even should water-skins 
not be cracked or dried up, in any attempts to drink 
the sufferer absorbs as much dust as water, and his 
plight is worse than before, Eating is out of the ques- 
tion; smoking is equally impossible. Forty-eight 
hours have I ridden in such circumstances, changing 
horses from time to time as they became too much dis- 
tressed for further use, and until I had hardly power 
tomount. After such a ride as this it may well be im- 
agined how we relished our first halt in the shelter of 
a friendly hill, and enjoyed the luxury of a dish of sour 
milk, and, above all, a smoke. 

Fortunately, the khamsin, though supposed to last 
for fifty days, is intermittent in its energy, three days’ 


- blow being usually followed by a few fine days; and, 


as a rule, its violence is not sufficient to be a source of 
danger. As showing the velocity of wind sometimes 
attained, I remember seeing in the Delta a palm-tree, 
probably sixty feet in height, bent over by the wind 
until its crest swept the ground and excavated a large 
hole in the course of the day. Besides the khamsin, 
there are other forms of sand-storm, which, though of 
shorter duration, come with a suddenness and vehem- 
ence that almost defy protection. The most curious 
of these is perhaps what is locally called “a devil ’—a 
sudden gust of wind eddying down the mountain 
gorges, and bursting on the desert like a whirlwind, 
carrying pillars of sand with it. 

Another curious phase of the sand-storm is one 
that I experienced in the Libyan desert. The weather 
was perfectly fine, and I was working comfortably at 
my picture, when suddenly I noticed in the horizon 
what appeared to be a cloud, black in its upper region 
and orange below. Before I had time to realize what 
was happening, a blast of cold wind whirled away pic- 
ture and easel, and enveloped me in dust and flying 
pebbles. A moment later dust had turned to dropping 
mud, which in turn gave place to torrential rain, 
drenching me to the skin, and effectually washing the 
sand out of my system; after that were peace and gen- 
ial sunshine once more. 


PUBLIC manias come and go. They are often virulent 
while they rage; but, like all contagious diseases, their force 
is soon exhausted. Wise men take warning and avoid the 
succeeding craze. Fools pass on, and are punished. —Cfpris- 
tian Register. 





—— 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL, in “ Harper’s Magazine,” considers the 
shape of birds’ eggs. It is noticeable, he says, that the more 
spherical eggs, as those of owls, trogons, and the like, are 
usually laid in holes in the earth, rocks, or trees, where they 
cannot fall out of the nest, and that the eggs of the ordinary 
song-bird, which makes a well-constructed nest, are oval, 
while the slim, straight-sided, conoidal eggs, tapering sharp- 
ly to a point, belong to birds that construct little or no nest— 
to the shore-birds, terns, guillemots, and the like. Why ? 
Because these last drop them in small clutches, and with lit- 
tle or no preparation, upon sand or rock, where, were they 
spherical, they could only with difficulty be kept close be- 
neath the sitting bird ; but conical objects will tend always 
to roll toward a centre. An additional advantage is that 
eggs of the latter shape will take up less space—form a snug- 
ger package to be warmed. In the case of guillemots the sin- 
gle egg laid is especially flat-sided and tapering, and the 
species Owes its perpetuation largely to this circumstance ; 
since, were it not for the egg’s toplike tendency to revolve 
about its own apex, the chances are that it would be pushed 
off the ledge of naked sea-cliff where the careless or stupid 
bird leaves it. 

This suggests a word in reference to the popular fable 
that sitting birds carefully turn their eggs every day, or 
oftener, in order to warm them equally. No such thing is 
done, because unnecessary, since, as we have seen, the ger- 
minal part always rises to the top, and places itself nearest 
the influential warmth of the mother’s body. 

During the year 1897, says J/eehans’ Monthly the bot- 
anists of New Castle county, Delaware, chiefly Tatnall and 
Canby, discovered 104 species of plants that had either en- 
tered their territory or had been supposed to have wholly dis- 
appeared during recent years. Plant wanderings are very in- 
teresting. The Kew Weed, Galinzoga parviflora, became 
wild there from Mexican seed. From Kew, it has been dis- 
tributed freely. 

The working of a plan of ventilation of rooms devised by Dr. 
Castaing, a French physician, is highly commended. It con- 
sists in the use of double windows, with openings at the bot- 
tom of one and at the top of the opposite one, through which 
the air comes in freely without anyone feeling it. The sys- 
tem is said to possess simplicity, efficiency and cheapness. 

‘* Prof. E. Ray Lankester has taken the pains,’’ says the 
‘Popular Science Monthly,” to contradict an assertion that 
he was opposed to amateurs in science. “ There is not a par- 
ticle of truth in it,” he writes; “the members of the Marine 
Biological Association are mostly amateurs; Darwin was an 
amateur; it is rare indeed to find a professional naturalist of 
any mesit who is not in the true sense of the term an ama- 
teur....I1 have never despised the efforts of amateurs on 
the ground that they were made by amateurs; but, on the 
contrary, have been occupied entirely with organizing those 
efforts, and in making and recording observations myself as 
an amateur. On the other hand, I have but little toleration 
for incompetence, pretense, or fraud, whether in an amateur 
or a professional man.” 

A good illustration of the effects of culture on the health 
of vegetables is seen in the Bermuda lily, so much used and 
admired. It has become seriously diseased. A. F. Woods, 
Assistant Chief of Vegetable Physiology in Washington, 
has been studying the nature of its diseases, and finds there 
are several of them, and they destroy every year from twenty 
to sixty per cent, of the hot-house crop. The causes are 
principally forced culture. The bulbs have been weakened by 
improper selection and improper propagation. They are no 
longer able to resist the attacks of fungi. The only remedy 
appears to be more hygienic culture. Thus do we see the 
need of hygiene, not only for preserving the health of man, 
but also of plants. 
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I. B. Cappoch gives in the “ Herald of Health” his views 
on the potato. It has the following composition in parts per 
100: Water, 75.77; albuminoids, 1.79; fat, .16; carbohydrates, 
21.31; salts, .97. 

Here the nutriment may be looked upon as about 23 per 
cent., consisting of the albuminoids, fat and carbohydrates 
The fat and albuminoids are very low, but if served up with 
milk and cream, these two substances would be increased, 
and the combination rendered a more perfect food from a 
scientific point of view. 

Those potatoes are the most digestible and nutritious 
which in boiling break down into a floury mass. This is due 
to the breaking up of the starch. Young potatoes that do not 
undergo this process of breaking are in the highest degree 
indigestible, and should not be eaten by those who are not 
good starch digesters. 

In the preparation of potatoes for the table the following 
points should be taken notice of : 

The albuminous matter surrounds the skin of the potato, 
and if the skin is removed one cannot help but remove this 
albuminous matter at the same time; it follows, therefore, 
potatoes should be boiled in their skins, which makes it pos- 
sible to remove them without the albuminous layer under- 
neath. Moreover, the skin acts as a membrane resisting the 
soaking out of the valuable salts. If potatoes are peeled they 
should not be allowed to soak in cold water or warm water 
before boiling, as this helps to dissolve out the soluble salts. 
Remember that the dissolving out of the salts is reduced to 
a minimum by baking or steaming the potatoes; both are 
preferable to boiling. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE Maine disaster has continued to be the chief topic of 
discussion in all quarters. Many sensational reports have 
been printed, which were no sooner printed than denied. The 
weight of evidence open to the public has gone to establish the 
belief that the ship was not wrecked from any explosion 
inside, but by one outside. The several theories of an internal 
explosion were substantially all disposed of negatively. The 
Naval Court of Inquiry sat at Havana until the 27th ult., 


when they went to Key West. It was expected that after 
staying there two or three days they would return to Havana. 
Their report, it is said, may not be given out for a fortnight or 
more. Divers have been at work on the wreck continuously, 
and the wrecking companies will begin operations as soon as 
possible. There is no thought, apparently, that the ship can 
be raised and floated. 


Tue work of the divers on the J/aine has developed the 
fact, it is said, that her keel is broken, and that the two pieces 
lie detached. This indicates an external explosion of great 
force, perhaps a ‘‘mine."’ Many bodies of the dead seamen 
have not been recovered. Divers employed by the Spanish 
authorities will inspect the wreck. Plans of the ship have 
been furnished them. The Spanish warship Viscaya, which 
was at New York some days, reached Havana on the Ist 
inst. Reports from Havana continually refer to the excite- 
ment in that city, and the danger to American residents of a 
sudden outbreak. 


Tue Spanish Cortes (Parliament, or Congress), has been 
dissolved, and new elections are to take place at once—the 
Deputies on the 23d inst., and the half of the Senators who 
are chosen by popular vote on the 3d proximo, The new 
Cortes will meet on the 24th. According to the Spanish sys- 
tem, the party in power, the Government, always controls the 
elections, and chooses such a majority as it desires. It is 
presumed the present Ministry, headed by Sagesta, will follow 
this system. The so-called elections, except in the chief city, 
Barcelona, and some other places, are matters of form. The 
finances become increasingly desperate. Every sort of 
expedient is resorted to to raise money, the ‘‘ monopoly ’’ of 
petroleum being now offered for sale to the highest bidder. 
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Tue Attorney General's department of the United States 
Government, on the 16th ult., made a settlement by which the 
mortgage of the United States on the Kansas Pacific Railroad 
was released for payment of the principal, $6,603,000, the 
interest, about $6,600,000, being given up. This is a loss to 
the public treasury of the latter sum, as the interest has been 
advanced by the United States treasury, and now is not re- 
covered. The United States Senate, by a vote of 34 to 29, 
passed a resolution disapproving the compromise. It appears 
that the ‘‘ Government ownership of railroads’’ had its influ- 
ence on the transaction, and Harper's Weekly says: ‘‘Only a 
few weeks ago there was some reason to fear the Government 
might bid in the property the country ought to con- 
gratulate itself on the important step that has been taken 
towards freeing it from the imminent danger of further com- 
munism."’ 

HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL, at Aiken, S. C., the chief hotel 
of the place, largely patronized by Northern people, was 
destroyed by fire on the 6th ult., in the morning... The Scho- 
field School Bulletin says word was sent for help. ‘‘ We tele- 
phoned to the Farm for wagons, and twenty young men were 
soon on the grounds, where our boys, under the direction of 
our Business Manager, (Robert Benson), worked well in re- 
moving furniture and loading our wagons which had come in 
hastily from the Farm under control of our Farm Manager, 
Philip Richardson.’’ There were one hundred and fifty guests 
in the house, most of whom ‘‘ remained in Aiken, engaging 
all the unrented cottages, and filling up the private houses.’’ 

WE do not, as our readers are aware, usually report 
crimes. But one or two of recent occurrence seem to de- 
mand notice. On the 22d ult., at Lake City, South Carolina, 
a mob surrounded the house of the Postmaster, Fraser Baker, 
a negro, set fire to the building and riddled it with bullets. 
Baker and an infant child were killed, and his wife and two 
daughters were badly injured. The bodies of the man and 
child were burned with the building. The act of the mob was 


without motive except resentment at a colorcd man holding 


the place of postmaster. In the Indian Territory, a few weeks 
ago, two Indians were set upon by a mob, at a place called 
Mound, and were burned to death, upon accusation of some 
crime. A dispatch now received (confirmatory of others), 
from Guthrie, Oklahoma, says evidence has been found that 
both the Indians were innocent. 

THE steamship La Champagne of the French line, New 
York and Havre, was towed into Halifax, N. S., on the 27th 
ult., by another steamer, the Roman. She was due at New 
York on the 20th, and her non-arrival caused great anxiety. 
On the 17th, while near the Banks of Newfoundland, she 
broke her shaft, and was completely disabled. A boat with 
thirteen men, was sent out to seek help, and this, after six 
days exposure, was picked up on the 24th by a steamer from 
Holland, the Rotterdam, and brought to New York, the men 
being badly frost-bitten and at the point of perishing. a 
Champagne had on board 497 persons. Her safety caused 
general rejoicing. 

WILLIAM M. SINGERLY, president of the Philadelphia 
Record newspaper company, and chief owner of that journal, 
died suddenly on the 27th ult., at his home of heart disease, — 
an aneurism of the aorta. He was president of the Chestnut 
Street National Bank, and Chestnut Street Trust Company, 
whose recent failure was noted in this column. A post-mor- 
tem examination disclosed the cause of his death, as here 
stated. His physician, Dr. E. P. Bernardy, said : ‘‘ Mr. Sin- 
gerly was an inveterate smoker, and for years had suffered 
from what is called a ‘tobacco heart.’ I forewarned his family 
that some day he would die suddenly in just the way he has. 
He knew that his heart was weak, but always laughed at the 
thought of danger.'' He was in his 66th year. 

PROCEEDINGS in Congress have been comparatively un- 
impressive. The Hawaiian Treaty is still not disposed of, in 
the Senate, and is likely to be again taken up, soon, in execu- 
tive session. A very vigorous speech was made in the House 
against the policy represented by it, (the Treaty being itself 


only the Senate's business), by Representative Johnson, of the 
Richmond district of Indiana. Several measures to increase 
the army and navy efficiency have been introduced, both in 
the Senate and House. The routine business, including the 
appropriation bills, is well advanced in the House, and it is 
said to be the policy of Speaker Reed, who is in practical 
control of that body, to hasten the business, and bring about 
an early adjournment. 

THE United States War Department announced on the Ist 
inst. that the relief expedition to the Klondike region had been 
abandoned, it being considered unnecessary. The reindeer 
bought in Norway by agents of the Government, for the expe- 
dition, left New York, by the Pennsylvania Railroad, on the 
Ist instant. They are 529 in number, and were said to be in 
good condition. They would go over the Great Northern road 
to Seattle. The Government will sell them, or add them to the 
reindeer herds which it already owns in Alaska. 

JosEPH LEITER, the Chicago grain speculator, who became 
the owner of so great a quantity of wheat about three months 
ago, represents himself as sure the price for ‘‘ May delivery,”’ 
—i. e., the latest month before wheat of this year's harvest will 
begin to appear,—will reach $1.25, or even $1.50 a bushel. 
He is holding on, he says, to his purchases. The price of 
May wheat, in Chicago, on the Ist inst., ranged from $1.04 { 
to $1.05 4%, and was firm. In New York, the same day, May 
wheat was a fraction above $1. The exports continue large, 
and supplies abroad tend to diminish. Very large exports of 
corn have been made, and the price has been stiffened. The 
price in Philadelphia, on the Ist, for yellow, was 35% cents. 
Food has seriously risen in price abroad, and ‘ bread riots’’ 
are reported continually in different countries, especially Spain 
and Italy. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE movement to have a Reunion of the Foulke Family, de- 
scendants of Edward and Eleanor, who came from Wales to 
Pennsylvania in 1698, has made some progress. An Execu- 
tive Committee, to have charge of the affair, has been ap- 
pointed. The time has been fixed for Fifth month 30, next, 
the place, Gwynedd. Frank Foulke (fresent address, The 
Gladstone, 11th and Pine streets, Philadelphia), has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Association, and Joseph T. Foulke, 


Ambler, Pa., assistant secretary. Correspondence on the sub 
ject should be addressed to either of them. 


—A plan is afoot in New York to build one or more hotels 
for the exclusive use of self-supporting women. The proposi- 
tion is to organize a corporation to be known as the Woman's 
Hotel Company, with a capital of one million dollars, the cor- 
poration to be formed when $500,000 is subscribed. Then 
land is to be bought, and a hotel built to hold about a thousand 
boarders. Plans for such a hotel have been drawn, subject to 
change, and subscription papers circulated. The minimum 
cost for board and lodging would be six dollars per week. 


g, 2 
of George W. G. Ferris, known throughout the world for his 
daring invention and construction of the great ‘ Ferris 
Wheel,'’ at the Chicago World's Fair, are still held at the 
crematory of Undertaker Samson, in this city, for the unpaid 
funeral expenses, contracted over a year ago. Mr. Ferris was 
practically penniless at his death, but carried insurance to the 
amount of $25,000. 
numerous claims left. 


—A dispatch from Pittsburg, 28th ult., says: The remains 


This, it is said, was eaten up by the 


—The Fire-warden of Minnesota reports, that in 21 coun- 
ties, last year, forest fires swept over 14,912 acres of light 
forest and meadow. He hints that settlers, burning of timber 
and prairie, are responsible for most of these fires. He thinks 
that people in America have little idea of what they mean 
when they talk of forestry. Only those who have seen the 
forests of Europe under forestry administration, he says, can 
have a true idea of what forestry means, 


—‘' Personally,’’ says the Ou//ook, ‘‘ Miss Willard was ab 
solutely free from any asperity, intolerance, or phariseeism. 
Her manner was cordial and winning, her sense of humor 
considerable, and her temper sweet and womanly."’ 
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—The Englsh ship Asia, bound from Manitoba to Boston, 
loaded with hemp, was wrecked on Great Round Shoal, near 
the island of Nantucket, on the 21st ult., and the captain, his 
wife, and daughter, and fifteen others lost. Three men who 
clung to pieces of wreckage for over twenty-four hours, were 
picked up on the 22d. 


—The Zola trial ended on the 23d ult. He was found 
guilty of slander. The judge sentenced him to the highest 
penalty of the law, one year’s imprisonment, and 3,000 francs, 
($600) fine. The London papers denounce the trial, verdict, 
and sentence, and praise Zola. 

—At Omaha, Nebraska, on the 27th ult., the jury in the 
case of the State against the bondsmen of ex-State Treasurer 
Bartley returned a verdict for the defense. The amount sued 
for was $555,000, and the verdict was directly against the in- 
structions of the Court. 

—People who know about the self-supporting women of 
New York say that there are 2,000 art students in town every 
year, 2,000 students of music, 2,000 trained nurses and 
medical students, and thousands of journalists, stenographers, 
physicians, and other business and professional women. 

—Frederick Tennyson, the poet, eldest brother of the late 
poet laureate, of England, died on the 26th ult. He had a 
gift of verse, though he was, of course, quite eclipsed by his 
brother. His last volume of poems was published in 1895. 
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—Spain appears to be suffering internally very acutely. 
The Madrid correspondent of the London 7Zimes telegraphs 
that ‘‘there is an appalling scarcity of food in many 
provinces of Spain. The price of wheat is unprecedentedly 
high. Bread riots are of daily occurrence at Salamanca, and 
it is feared that martial law will be proclaimed.’ 


THE London Daily News has been circulating, among per- 
sons over eighty years of age, a printed circular of questions 
as to the habits of life by which they have secured their 
longevity. A good many persons have responded. It is curi- 
ous how wide a divergency of habits is disclosed, even in such 
important matters as diet and bathing. But there is one sig- 
nificant resemblance among the replies. Out of all the many 
answerers there are only three who have been smokers ; and, 
of these three, one was ‘‘very moderate’’ and the other 
‘‘only occasional.”’ 


RELATIONSHIP with nature is a resource of inexhaustible 
delight and enrichment ; to establish it ought to be as much a 
part of every education as the teaching of the rudiments of 
formal knowledge ; and it ought to be as great a reproach to a 
man not to be able to read the open pages of the world about 
him as not to be able to read the open page of the book before 
him.—Hamilton W. Mabie. 


NOTICES. 

*,* A Philanthropic Conference will be held 
in the Friends’ meeting-house, Woodstown, 
N. J., Fourth-day evening, Third month 9, : the 
evening before Quarterly Meeting) Two papers 
will be prepared and read, one on ‘* The Eco- 
nomic Phase of the Temperance Question,’’ and 
the other on ‘* Our County Jails.’’ Also recita 
tations and a quiz on the above papers prepared 
by Jessie L. Colson. 


*,* Salem Quarterly Meeting at Woodstown, 
N. J, will be held First month 10. Train 
leaving Philadelphia, ( Market Street ferry), at 
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ae ic St. Louis Moral: Buy White Lead from reputable Friceds? Hom for Childres fo ee 
SOUTHERN dealers, and make sure that the brand is right. ee Perea nna» 
sar ee | See list of genuine brands. teak hee aan calle 
“uM = fem, to ER ER Sy ied aed te eae Gee | En we inca aint: Te, ii 
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KENTUCKY Louisville. 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


a National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


*.* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will 
meet this (Seventh-day evening, Third month 












$ The Conard & Jones Co. 


Flower Growers, West Grove, Pa. 


We ask special aftention to our splendid stock 
of Roses on their own roots, new and 
rare house plants, New Pedigree Cannas, 
the most gorgeous and handsome flowers for 
bedding now known, and hundreds of other 
choice flowers, bulbs and seeds for home plant- 
ing Best quality, lowest prices. C. & J. 
Surpassing Flower Seeds a specialty. New 
Floral Guide, & pp. 2 col. plates, Free. 


Popular Prices 











1624 Chestnut St. 


YOU CAN GET. 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 





CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- Benjamin G n p. m. 
a a Cen oe J ene The evening will be devoted to Hawthorne. 
Jos. C. EMugy, President. 


Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


WALL PAPER otf 
Attractive Styles — 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the business of 


PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES 


The Right Shoe 
for you is the Best Shoe At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders from Friends solicited. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


— 5, at 8 o'clock, in Friends’ Parlor, Race above 
15th street, Philadelphia. 
BENJAMIN WALTON, Clerk. 


*,* First-day evening meetings, Philadelphia, 
this month, at N. W. corner 17th St. and Girard 
Ave., 7.30 o'clock, commencing to-morrow, 
Third month 6. It is very desirable Friends 


Philadelphia, Pa. | hould show an interest by attending. 





*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 

‘early Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings for Third month, viz: 

6. Little Falls. 

13. Park Avenue, Baltimore. 

20. Hopewell, Va. 

27. Washington, and Aisquith St., Balt. 
2 JouN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


| *,* A regular meeting of Young Temperance 
| Workers will be held in the meeting-house, at 
| Girard avenue and 17th street, ( Philadelphia), 
| on Seventh-day evening, Third month 5, at 8 








*,* The Burlington First day School Union 
will be held at Trenton, Third month 12, at 1o 
a.m. All interested are invited to attend. 

G. SHERMAN Potts, , 
Annig R. WALN, \ Clerks. 


*,* A circular meeting, under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held in London Grove meeting: house, 
on First day, the 13th inst., at 3 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. BroouMELL, Clerk. 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committe of : oncord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Chester, Pa., on First-day, Third 
month 6, at 3 p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Third month occur 
as follows : 
5. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 
Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
10. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
14. Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
17. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N., J. 


*,* Circular meetings in Third month occur 
as follows : 
6. Chester, Pa., 3 p. m. 
13. Frankford, Pa., 3.30 p. m. 
*.* First-day School Unions in Third month 
occur as follows : 
12. Burlington, N. J. 
26. Haddonfield, N. J. 


*.* Meetings to be visited by members of 
New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Commit- 
tee: 

THIRD MONTH. 
6. New York and Jerusalem. 
13. Manhassett. 
20. Orange. 
27. Jericho. 
anata T. McDowkLtL, Clerk. 


WituiaM B. Paxson. Mau.on B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philad' a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive prompt 
attention. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





Macbeth lamp-chimneys 


save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED: 


Copy- 
righted 


euammeke and relieves Constipatio#/a 
An ap riddle’ — Fam 
eCa 


John C. leniaal & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P.& R. 


R. R.) 





DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND CC) A L_ FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 


Just Received from England 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea Can- 
nisters in commemoration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, which are filled with 

INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 
If four of them are ordered to the same address 
we will pay the expressage. 


WILLIAM §. INGRAM,.* 3t North Second Street 


PHILAD’A, PA. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALWER 


1226 N. Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


0. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


Writing Papers, 


Envelopes of every description 
New City Hall Pencils, $1.75 a Gross. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


23 North 13th St. 
316 Walnut St. STATIONERS. 
GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


1-4?-25-0. 


THE JACKSON 


SANATORIUM 


Dansville, N. Y. 


A Magnificent Health Institution 
established in 1858; open all the year. 
On the Delaware Lackawana & Wes- 
tern Railroads a-night’s ride from New 
York City and two hours from Buffalo. 
Fire Proof Main Building. All 
modern improvements ; service highest 
grade. If seeking health or rest, do 
not fail, before deciding, to write for 
illustrated literature. 


The Moliere 
Thermo-Electric Bath 


Has for fifteen years been the leading 
Therapeutic Bath at 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street 
= 

in the treatment ef. Rheumatism, Gout, _— 

Bright’s Disease, Affections of Stomach 


4 
and Bowels, Neurasthenia, and other ) 
Nervous Disorders, Inequalities of the 
Send for the 
literature of the Bath and the Sani- 


) 
) 
orium, addressing 3 
J, Arthur Jackson, M. D., 


Circulation, etc., etc. 


Secretary, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7ii WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


® 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 








Eastern Nebraska Investments. 


Long or Short Time. 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
With perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MON ROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wessrer, Wan. Wenster, 
President. Cashier. 











Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT ST. 


CAPITAL (subsc ribed), Tee oe ee $500,000.00 
Cran ls (ONE ERD, « 2 2.6 2 0 © 8 © 250,000.00 
ek te ee, sg 50,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,.. . 25,592.95 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, bice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Charles S. Hinchman, 
Edward S. Sayres, 
. Bolton Winpenny, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
- Lucas, 


. Davis Page, “lwood Becker, 
oseph R. Rhoads, Edwin S. Dixon, 
ohn F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin, 


homas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 


Howard L. Haines 


Hanscom Bros.., (3!! Market St., 


Sella Mocha and Java at 36 cts. that 
is superior to any coffee obtainable. 


| 
| 
| 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secret and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller — K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
i . . | Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L 
Executive Committee : Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. J 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are “9 separate an‘ a: from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUs of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 

President, 


Vice-President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


< Secretary and Treasurer, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | RS A i D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
m=. TRUST CO. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 





SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 





OFFICERS: 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres, and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. FE. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 


Errincuam B. Morris, 

— A. Brown, Jr., 

Benjamin W. RicHarps, Wiriiam H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemperton S. Hutcuinson, 


WiciraM H. Jenks, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Georce Tucker BispHam, 


Henry TATNALL, 

Isaac H. Cioruter, 

Jouwn C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD | GATARRN INHALER 
PERSONALLY- 
CONDUCTED TOURS FREE? 


Only One Person in Fifty 
niet Cured by old methods of treat- 


Special Trains of Superior Equipment ae Sees -S8e Crary aaae 


CALIFORNIA | 


March 19, $210; one way, $150. 


FLORIDA 


March 8. Rate, $48. 


The new Scientific Catarrh In- 
haler of Dr. Worst’s mailed Free 
to all readers of this paper. 


CURES BY INHALATION, 
And is the latest and best up-to-date method 
for curing Catarrh, Asthma, Colds, Saeeae, 
Sore Throat, Headache, and is endorsed by al 
Physicians. 





Crown Potnt, N. ¥., Nov. 16, 1897. 
“* It cured me in three days of a stubborn cough. I 


Also’ Tours in Washington, Old Point Comfort, believe it a God-send to the afflicted.” B. F. Bevins, 


and Richmond. a Oprssa, Mo., Oct. 18, 1807. 
It beats th ld for Catarrh and R - 
For Itineraries and full information apply to Ticket SS ww. ». a 


. e o 
P or Agent, Bread $ Station, Philadelphie. Isaac Mitter, Clay City, Ind., writes: “Your 


| 
i 
| 
| tiem. . O. DaNNaLaoy 
Agents, or address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant General | 
| Catarrh Inhaler has cured me sound end well.” 


J. B. aces. : J. 2 a { We can furnish thousands like the above.j 


SPECIAL OFFER: 

I will for a short time mail any reader of this 
paper my new Inhaler with Medicine for one 
year on three day’s trial free. 

If it gives satisfaction, send me $1.00, if not 
‘eturn it. Send forit pow. Address, “7 


DR. E. J. WORST, Box Ashland, Ohio 


EUGENE E. NICE, 





PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. 


er ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


. S. Wiltberger, Prop. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


233 N. ad St., Phila., Pa. 





OTS 








